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MAKE YOUR DOLLARS PATRIOTIC DOLLARS 


“Every dollar saved for the Government in its present need and every dollar 
spent in its aid, is a dollar serving in freedom’s army.” — John H. Finley. 

“An idle dollar is a slacker, but a misspent dollar is a traitor.” — Frank A. 
V anderlip. 


THIS IS A CAMPAIGN FOR THRIFT 


Thrift for the country’s sake. 
Thrift for the sake of the individuals themselves. : 
Thrift for the sake of those to whom we have to leave this world when we go. 


THE SCHOOLS CAN HELP TO TEACH THRIFT 


The American people do not save as the people of other lands do. In Denmark 
and in Norway the average saving is $70.00 for each man, woman and child. In 
America it is but $50.00. 

To buy two billion dollars of Thrift Stamps every American must save $20.00. 
We should save this much any way to equal the people of Denmark or of Norway. 
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Metcalf’s 
English Literature 


has been adopted for exclusive 


use in the high schools of 


Indiana 


for the next five years. Ask us for some 
interesting printed matter about 
this superior text. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Reasons for Subscribing to 
The Virginia J 1 of Education 

It is the only State school journal. 

It is the official organ of the profession in Virginia. 

It carries official announcements of the Department of Public Instruction, 
school news for the State and nation, up-to-date articles covering all departments 
of school work. 

It is edited by a Board of Advisory Editors, representing the State insti- 
tutions, the division superintendents, the school trustees, the Co-operative Educa- 
tional Association. It keeps you posted on the progress in education. 

The Virginia Journal stands for growth in education, loyalty to high ideals, 
and service to the State. It also believes in higher salaries for qualified teachers; 
prompt payment of salaries; more certain tenures of office; liberal pensions. 

Join Our Money-Saving Magazine Clubs 
WE SAVE YOU TIME—WE SAVE YOU TROUBLE—WE SAVE YOU MONEY. 
SEND US YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single subscriptions are received only at the regular publishers’ price. To find club 
prices, add together class numbers and multiply by 5, this will give total cost of any club 
of magazines. Look over the following list of educational magazines and select those of your , 
choice. Prices on other magazines furnished on request. 
Class Regular Class Regular ! 
No. Magazine Price No. Magazine Price 
23 American Education ............. $1.25 27. Normal Instructor—Primary Plans.$1.50 
30 American Magazine ............. 1.50 Ladies Home Journal ........... 1.50 
18 American Open Air School....... 1.00 18 Magazine of American History... 1.00 
28 American School ................ 1.50 25 McClure’s Magazine ............. 1.50 4 
40 American School Board Journal.. 2.00 45 Nat. Geographic Magazine ....... 2.50 
17. American Schoolmaster .......... 1.00 18 Pathfinder 5... ss: +0 sjspycereccvers 1.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly ................ 4.00 36 Popular Education ............... 2.00 
95 Chriatinm FROPBIS onic cccisivccsees 2.00 36 Primary Education .............. 2.00 
40 Correct English:................. 2.00 20 Progressive Teacher ............. 1.25 
Country Gentleman .............. 1.00 36 Public Schools '0).34460) 4s. occ. 1.00 
58 Education ........:..ssseeeeeeees 3.00 45 Review of Reviews .............. 3.00 
50 Educational Administration and Su- Saturday Evening Post .......... 1.50 
pervision ........ preteen ee ecees 2.50 60 School and Society .............. 3.00 
36 Educational Foundations ......... 2.00 37. School Arts Magazine ........... 2.00 
37  HemcnteteJOmeMes  ocicc ccc ccces ces 1.00 op «‘Scheet Contes 4 
30 Elem. School Journal ............ 1.50 Seek eee F sGaevorarecesverne -25 
30 Everybody’s Magazine ...........: 1.50 3 Sci m nd M soa east ets2e 1.50 
40 History Teachers Magazine ...... 2.00 50 science and Mathematics ........ 2.50 
30 Industrial Arts Magazine ........ 1.50 30 Teachers College Record ........ 1.50 
55 Journal of Education ............ 3.00 16 Teachers TONEY og h baa on o-oo cotan 1.00 
40 Journal of Home Economics...... 2.00 20 Teachers Monographs ........... 1.00 
27 Kindergarten and First Grade.... 1.50 17. Virginia Journal of Education..... 1,00 
17 Kindergarten Primary ........... 1.00 OO Were WEG on csccbdescccescovc’ 4.00 ; 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


Normal Instructor—Primary Plans, $1.50, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both............ $2.25 
Progressive Teacher, $1.25, and Virginia OGTR, TOO OTE 000 nh000nnsedannee dase ta 1.85 
Educational Foundations, $2.00, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, WOU cee choot ie ee 2.65 
Primary Education, $2.00, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both ................ccceeeeeues 2.65 
School News, $1.25, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both .............ccccccccececccevecs 1.85 


Send all orders to Virginia Journal of Education, Richmond, Va. 
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Scott, Foresman and Company's 
Service Books 





TO HELP WIN THE WAR 


Benezet’s THE WORLD WAR AND 
WHAT WAS BEHIND IT............ 6oc. 
Terse, vivid, interesting; in language , 
suited to seventh and higher grades. 


Gauss’s DEMOCRACY TODAY......... 40c. 
An AMERICAN interpretation of the 
ideal for which the great war is be- 
ing fought by the Allies. 


Studebaker’ss OUR COUNTRY’S CALL 
EE ks oh as nee 09-9 a pb-00 99.05 
A vital contribution to effective 
quick-action in the schools on food 
conservation, thrift, health, Junior 

Red Cross activities, etc. : } 


Inquiries will be promptly answered. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


New York, Chicago, 
8 E. 34th St. 623 S. Wabash Ave. 


+ 
‘ 





A Book for Young 


Teachers 
fe 


More young teachers than usual are be- 
ginning the practice of their profession 
this year. Every beginner, and many of 
the more experienced ones, too, should 


read 


Phillips’ Fundamentals in © 


Elementary Education 
of 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Charles M. Robinson C. Custer Robinson 


Charles M. Robinson 
Architerts 


Arcade Building, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Times-Dispatch Building, 
Richmond, Va. 


Schools, Hospitals, and Public Buildings. 
Special attention given to economies of me- 
chanical equipment of Institutions and Large 
Buildings and to Conservation of Fuel. 





Free to Teachers 


Get a 5x8 ft. Cotton Bunting Flag, sewed 
stripes, fast colors, with printed stars, or sewed 
stars; or a Silk Flag (32x48 inches), mounted 
on staff with ornament, a framed picture of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln or Wilson (18 x 22 inches), with 
glass front, or a high grade pencil sharpener. 


For Your School Room 


Plan No. 1.—We will send 
Emblematic Flag Button Pins. Your pupils will 
easily sell these pretty flag buttons for 10c. 
each. 20 buttons, or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil 
sharpener, and 50 buttons, or a $5.00 sale, for a 
framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting flag with 
printed stars. A $6.00 sale for a bunting flag with 
sewed stars. 


Plan No. 2.—Have your pupils dispose of our 
good quality lead pencils at 5c. each. A $3.00 
order for the pencil sharpener, or a $7.00 order 
for a framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting 
flag with printed stars. An $8.00 order for a bunt- 
ing flag with sewed stars. 


you postpaid our 


Special—Please Note 


Under Plan No. 1, we send the buttons on con- 
signment, the amount of sale to be remitted when 
sale is completed and premium ordered. . 


Under Plan No. 2, we require one-third cash 
in advance with order for pencils. Balance to be 
paid when sale is completed and premium ordered. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. All shipments pre- 
paid. Order today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, SAGINAW (W. 8.), 
Michigan. Dept. 40. 
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A War Service for Teachers 





By ENNION G. WILLIAMS, M. D., Commissioner of Health of the State of Virginia 





One of the serious conditions brought about 
by the war is the shortage of doctors. Before 
the war started there was beginning to be felt 
such a shortage, because the increasing require- 
ments of medical education had closed the doors 
of many poorly equipped or endowed medical 
colleges, and shut the door to many a young man 
who did not have the means to meet the increased 
cost or the academic training to comply with the 
new standards. The result was that the colleges 
were hardly turning out enough doctors to fill 
the places of those who died or retired on ac- 
count of age or infirmity. Hospitals were find- 
ing it difficult to get internes and many rural sec- 
tions were calling for doctors. . 

This situation in Virginia has been aggravated 
by our fighting forces calling for physicians and 
surgeons. There were about 2300 doctors in 
Virginia in the spring of 1917. Already 500 of 
them have joined the colors, and there is a call 
for 500 more in the next few months. To help 
meet this need the medical department of the 
University of Virginia ran a continuous session 
through the summer, and the Medical College of 
Virginia has opened its doors to women, and ef- 
forts are being made to increase the number of 
medical students. However, it takes four ses- 
sions to train a doctor, so we cannot expect in 
the near future to increase the supply. What 
then can be done? According to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, if we cannot increase the sup- 
ply we should reduce the demand. Can this be 
done? It most assuredly can. Nearly half of 
the number of calls for doctors’ services are due 
to diseases the causes of which are well known 
and which are preventable. 


In this article I shall discuss only one group 
of diseases which teachers more than any 
other class of citizens can be of service in pre- 
venting. I refer to those diseases that are trans- 
mitted from one person to another by means of 
the secretions of the mouth and nose. They are 
the diseases most common among children and 
are responsible for much time lost from school. 
Among them are bad colds, sore throat, tonsilitis, 
measles, whooping cough, mumps, diphtheria 
and scarlet fever. These diseases can only be 
contracted by the well person getting into the 
mouth or nose secretions from the mouth or 
ncse of a person suffering from the disease, or 
who is a “carrier” of the germs. A “disease- 
germ carrier” is a person who has the germs of 
the disease in the body, but who is not suffering 
from the disease. In most of the diseases men- 
tioned there are about as many “carriers” as 
there are cases. This being true, we can see how 
impossible it is to prevent the spread of these 
diseases by quarantine alone. Not knowing who 
are “carriers,” they are not quarantined and 
are responsible for most of the cases. 


Furthermore, the real cases may spread the 
diseases in the early stages before they are recog- 
nized. This is especially true with measles and 
whooping cough. 


The surest and best way, then, to prevent the 
spread of such diseases as we have mentioned, is 
to consider the secretions of the mouth and nose 
of every one as possibly dangerous and not to 
permit them to be transferred from one person to 
another. This must be done by proper personal 
habits and these habits can and should be taught 
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to every child in its early childhood days. These 
habits are simple and easily learned, and if prac- 
ticed throughout its life will be worth more to a 
child than any book studied in the class room or 
elsewhere. 

Follow these two simple rules. Let the chil- 
dren learn them by heart and put them into con- 
stant practice. 


Rute 1.— Don’t put into your mouth fingers, 
pencils, or anything else that does not belong 
there, nor use a common drinking cup. 


RuLE 2.—Whenever you cough or sneeze, bow 
your head or put a handkerchief over your mouth 
and nose. 

_ The State Board of Health issues a little illus- 
trated placard, which it will send to any teacher 
who asks for it to put in the school. 


No school need be closed on account of the 
prevalence of the diseases that have been men- 
tioned if the teachers will see that these rules are 
carried out strictly, because if the rules are ob- 


served these diseases cannot spread. The school 
should be made the safest place in the community 
and it would be if teachers would prevent the 
children from putting into their mouths things 
soiled by the spit of others, and if they prevented 
the children from shooting spit at others by mak- 
ing them bend the head downward when they 
coughed or sneezed. 

If these simple principles were carried out 
many a day of sickness would be avoided. Many 
a parent would be saved anxious moments, made 
keener now because it will be difficult or im- 
possible to get a doctor. 

Here is an opportunity for teachers with little 
effort to render a great service to the country 
and to humanity. Would not a teacher consider 
herself fortunate if she could by medical knowl- 
edge and skill cure a desperate case of diphtheria 
or scarlet fever? Now every teacher has the 
oppportunity not to cure a case, but to prevent 
many cases, and prevention is better and far 
easier. 


- Agricultural Instructions in the Class Room 





DABNEY S. LANCASTER 





Recent movements in education, and especially 
in agricultural education, have tended to lay 
stress on the importance of paying more atten- 
tion to laboratory and field work, to making the 
pupil a doer rather than a hearer only, and too 
much cannot be said to emphasize the importance 


of this phase of the school or college curriculum. 


That experience is the best teacher no one will 
dispute, and that the practical application. of 
theory by the pupil himself furnishes him with 
experiences that are invaluable is beyond ques- 
tion. But in the development of this method of 
instruction have we not begun unconsciously to 
underestimate at times the value of class room 
instruction properly conducted? 

The student feels that a large part of the in- 
struction received in the class room is of neces- 
sity theoretical and incapable of application. And 
yet class-room work should be and can be in- 
tensely practical. . 


In most argricultural courses a text-book is 
used and daily assignments made. The student 
from a careful study of this assignment is en- 
abled to appreciate and better understand the 
subject matter when it is presented in the class. 
It should be understood, however, that the text 
is merely a background for the class work and 
should in no sense constitute the class work itself. 


Both teacher and pupil should contribute 
something of interest and profit not to be found 
in the text, or at least a different point of view 
should be presented. 


Undoubtedly a portion of the class period must 
be devoted to questions and answers. This is 
usually necessary in order to.conyince the pupil 
that the text must be carefully studied, and at 
the proper time, is an excellent means of em- 
phasizing certain points of importance. Such 
questions should, however, take up but a small 
part of the period and preferably should be put 
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at the beginning of the period so that note may 
be made of the points that need clearing up and 
such points discussed later on. 


Of course many questions will arisé during 
the whole period and should be taken up as oc- 
casion demands. In order that the questions put 
by the teacher may be pointed and comprehen- 
sive, it is essential that he shall have carefully 
reviewed the assignment beforehand, made note 
of the points demanding special emphasis, and 
decided upon the correlated material that should 
be brought up during the discussion. 

The teacher of agriculture is fortunate in hav- 
ing at his disposal the bulletins of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and of the 
various agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, as well as numerous magazines and jour- 
nals containing articles of interest to every phase 
of the subject. Every school should be supplied 
with many of these bulletins, most of which may 
be obtained upon request, and when obtained 
should be used faithfully day by day. As these 
bulletins vary in their context from the simplest 
to the most highly technical discussions, their use 
is adapted to every grade of school or college 
work. I have found several methods of assign- 
ing material of this sort for class work effective. 


Early in the year certain bulletins or articles 
are assigned each pupil from time to time bear- 
ing upon the general subject under consideration 
in class. These bulletins are reviewed by the 
pupil outside of class, notes made, and the mate- 
rial presented to the class at a designated time. 

Pupils will differ widely in the manner of pre- 
senting such material. Some will enter into 
great detail and bring out points of great and 
little importance at random. Others will be all 
too brief and omit both the important and the 


unimportant, while still others will discuss the 
subject clearly and concisely. 

The pupil should be questioned by the 
teacher if necessary during the presentation of 
the subject and other members of the class should 
be encouraged to take part in a general discus- 
sion when he is through. Both the points brought 
out should be discussed and criticized and the 
manner of presenting them. A number of bene- 
fits accrue from this method of instruction: Self- 
confidence and ease are gained by the pupil in ad- 
dressing an audience; the material in the article 
reviewed is indelibly impressed upon the mind of 
the pupil reviewing the article, and the entire 
class gains a knowledge of the subject that it 
would not do from a series of questions and 
answers. 

Later in the course, instead of assigning 
definite bulletins or articles for review, a sub- 
ject may be assigned, references given and the 
pupil be made to prepare and present an article 
as before. At all times the teachers should be 
careful to assign articles entirely suited to the 
age of the pupil and should ask many pertinent 
questions to keep alive interest during the dis- 
cussion. 

It should be impressed upon the class that 
this type of work is as important or more im- 
portant than the text itself. 

In many cases of course class work of this 
sort is varied by experiments, demonstrations, etc. 

Toward the latter part of the class period it is 
well for the instructor to sum up in a brief lec- 
ture the points that have been considered and 
should always endeavor to add something of 
interest to the general subject and show how 
application can be made of the information 
gained. 


The War and American Speech 





By EDWIN F. SHEWMAKE, Jr. 





Language is so intimate a part of man’s life 
that it yields easily to the influence of changed 
conditions of living. A relationship of cause 
and effect exists between a country’s political and 
social affairs and its language tendencies. New 
national associations create new conditions of 


life, and these, in turn, affect materially the 
speech of a people. The most vital theme in 
American life to-day is war, which profoundly 
influences all our national institutions, including 
the very language that we speak. 


Not least among the speech changes of the 
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present period of stress is the tendency to re- 
’ vivify words that had all but fallen into disuse. 
As this crisis has stirred America deeply and has 
called forth the latent power and heroism of her 
sons, so in a less important but very similar man- 
ner it has spurred our language to increased activ- 
ity. Words which were as truly on the shelf as was 
the sword of America have been taken down, 
examined, and in some instances altered to meet 
the needs of the hour. Espionage, preparedness, 
and many others, including a host of technical 
terms, have been put to work because we are now 
concerned with the ideas which they happen to 
express. Of the many thousands of words of 
the modern dictionary, the average speaker uses 
comparatively few, but occasions like the present 
call for words for which there is little demand 
in normal times. Hence it is that an already 
existing but little used class of words find their 
way into the columns of the daily paper, into 
the periodical and the war book, and into the 
vocabulary of the great body of users of the lan- 
guage. These words are awakened after a long 
sleep and are without ceremony drafted into the 
linguistic branch of the national service. 


Many terms that enjoyed reasonable popularity 
before the war are now in danger of being over- 
worked. Drive and offensive are no longer re- 
stricted to one sphere of activity, but may stand 
for any rapid and determined forward movement, 
whether physical, mental, or moral. This ten- 
dency to enlarge the signification of a service- 
able word is not new. That it is a language cus- 
tom honored in the observance is proved by the 
numerous associations that many words have. 
The opposite of this kind of language change is 
seen in the restriction of meaning that some 
words have undergone. Frightfulness, Hun, and 
low visibility have definite implications that are 
universally understood. 


The war calls attention anew to word-borrow- 
ing in English. Sabotage and terrain were Ameri- 
can words before the war began, but they have 
been popularized since 1914. On the other hand, 
barrage, in its military sense, is clearly a product 
of the war. Many other French words may 
creep into.the language as our association with 
that brave people continues. and becomes closer ; 
nor is it unlikely that American English of the 
future will be affected by the German language. 


Kultur will perhaps be naturalized, and other 
expressions may be introduced because of certain 
unique connotations that our native speech cannot 
satisfy. Furthermore, is it unreasonable to haz- 
ard the assertion that during the present alliance 
there will be courteous exchanges between Bri- 
ticisms and Americanisms? 


Certain words of the classical element of Eng- 
lish have suffered changes in passing from the 
jurisdiction of the cultured few to that of the less 
fastidious many. The average speaker struggled 
along for years with mispronunciations of aero- 
plane and kindred words; but the prominence of 
these terms in daily speech and news-writing has 
overturned the scholastic standard, and they have 
followed the analogy of airman and airship. 
Hence we have airplane. If the analogical ten- 
dency continues, a great many other words of 
which aer or aero is one of the component parts 
may be simplified. 


The state papers of the war period have not 
been without influence on speech, less by direct 
contribution of words than by the phrasing of 
ideas in vital language that the people have 
adopted as appropriate expressions of great prin- 
ciples or ideals. “The world must be made safe 
for democracy” has been heard round the world. 
“Peace without victory” is equally expressive. 
These and other apt locutions may far outlive the 
struggle that gave them birth. 


The. war has made our thinking intensive and 
serious. The American of limited education and 
hitherto narrow interests is now brought face to 
face with European politics, history, geography. 
He cannot fail to appreciate the importance of 
the matters of which he daily hears and reads. 
His own speech is therefore more purposeful, 
and, on that account, more fluent and convincing. 
The rank and file of Americans are doubtless 
better speakers than they were three years ago. 


In the great world of words there are many 
classes of society. Of the new terms that the 
war has introduced some have entered the lan- 
guage as perfectly irreproachable literary words, 
others are colloquialisms, many are technical 
terms ; but a vast majority are of the class called 
slang. When peace comes, many war words will 
go; others will fall or rise in the social scale ; and 
still others may long continue on their original 
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plane. At the present time it is difficult to 
classify contemporary language changes and im- 
possible to predict the extent of their influence ; 
but it may reasonably be assumed that some of 
the cases of revivification, modification, addition, 


and substitution now in progress will be perma- 
nent. The future historian of our language will 
doubtless mention the present time as a period 
of interesting and important, though not radical, 
transition. 


District Supervision in Wythe County Schools" 





J. A. C. HURT, Division Agent 





The question of supervision in the country 
schools is one that is vitally connected with in- 
creased efficiency in school work. Under present 
conditions, it is absolutely necessary for school 
boards to employ a great many teachers with 
little or no experience. These inexperienced 
teachers are, unfortunately, placed in the one 
and two-room schools. This inexperience nat- 
urally results in the teacher marking time until 
she can work out some kind of an.organization, 
classification and grading of her school. This or- 
ganization will in all probability not be done 
in such a way as to secure the best results in 
school work. It is, therefore, necessary to give 
these teachers expert assistance at thé very open- 
ing of the school to prevent mistakes and a great 
loss of time, for it is impossible for the super- 
intendent to reach all of these schools in time to 
render this “first aid to the country teacher.” 


A plan is being tried in Wythe County, which, 
it is believed, will give good results. Each district 
has a central high school. The principal of this 
school. is elected as supervising principal of the 
entire district, and is given time from his high 
school to visit.the schools of his district. By 





Teachers Wanted—$100 to $150 per month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government exami- 
nations constantly being held throughout the entire 
country. Thousands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1,100 to $1,800; have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. V269, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge.—Adv. 


giving holiday in the central school on Monday 
instead of Saturday, the principal has an oppor- 
tunity to spend the entire day on Monday in visit- 
ing the country schools, while the inexperienced 
teachers are expected to visit the central school 
on Saturday for observational work. The inex- 
perienced teacher thus has an opportunity to 
learn a great deal from the experienced teacher 
in a well organized school. The principal also 
can see that the works in all the schools is kept 
up to a uniform standard, and it gives him an 
opportunity to urge all children who complete 
the grades to enter the high school and complete 
the work there. 


Working under the above plan, we held uni- 
form examinations in all the seventh grades in 
Wythe last year. These examinations were pre- 
pared by the supervising principals and the super- 
intendent. The teachers held the examinations, 
graded all papers and sent the papers and grades 
to the office of the superintendent for review by 
the principals and superintendent. Those children 
who passed were given a certificate which admits 
them to any high school in the county. A county 
school commencement was held and was attended 
by about ten thousand people. This would indi- 
cate the interest that such a plan stimulates. In 
addition to the improvement in the work, we in- 
creased the attendance in the country districts 
about three hundred over the attendance last 
year. We are expecting greater results next 
year. 


* Mr. Hurt gives credit to Supt. Harris Hart for the orginal idea for this type of supervision. 

J. L. McBrien, school extension agent of the U. S. Burean of Education, attended the County Com- 
mencement in Wythe County, in May last, and in a letter to Supt. Hurt, commends in strong terms the super- 
vision plan above set forth and is enthusiastic over the results accomplished in 1917-18. — Epitors. 
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Suggestions on the Study of English Literature 
in High Schools 





J. C. METCALF 





I. Point oF View AND MetTHops or WorK 


The main thing to be kept in mind is that a his- 
tory of literature is simply a guide-book and 
that, therefore, the chief emphasis should be 
placed upon representative selections in prose and 
verse from the principal writers. The text-book 
should point the way and make luminous the 


background. The history should be subsidiary 
to the literature itself. The reading and study 
of certain selections should serve to illustrate the 
chapter of the text-book dealing with that partic- 
ular period ; consequently, the study of the lives, 
personalities, characteristics, and influence of 
writers in each period is only a preparation for 
the reading and enjoyment of parts of their 
works. While the iron is hot, so to speak, the 
teacher should strike; he should cover so much 
ground in the text-book, then turn to a few illus- 
trative classics and spend as much time upon them 
as the relative importance of the period and the 
circumstances permit. As far as possible com- 
plete poems and prose forms should be: read, 
units instead of mere fragments, but this is not 
always practicable. The teacher should never 
forget that literature is meant to be enjoyed; he 
should seek to cultivate the reading habit in his 
pupils. 

Before passing from one chapter or period to 
another, there should be a rapid review of, the 
period covered. The outstanding tendencies, his- 
torical facts, and literary features should be im- 
pressed; a few leading general questions and 
more of a specific nature on the characteristics 
of authors and their works, especially on the se- 
lections studied, should constitute the formal test. 
The teacher should make his or her own ques- 
tions; ready-made questions are of doubtful 
value. The brief survey of historical and social 
movements at the beginning of each chapter and 
the outlines at the end may, of course, form the 
basis for a general review. The pupil needs just 
sufficient history and sociology to enable him to 


make intelligent connection between them and 
the artistic product of the age called literature ; 
he should not be led to confuse history with 
literature. 

The teacher should beware of mere formalism. 
He should vary his method. He should seek, 
above all else, to interest his pupils, to create 
within them a desire for more. He should culti- 
vate his‘own voice so that he may interpret litera- 
ture to them orally; poetry should be heard as 
well as seen. He should now and then give 
them written exercises for the sake of promoting 
accuracy and good form, but not in order to avoid 
the exertion of teaching. The teacher’s sym- 
pathetic personality will go far toward interpret- 
ing the author’s personality and words; at bot- 
tom, literature is the expression of an interesting 
personality in artistic form. 


II. Some Succestep Topics 


1. The Sea in Anglo-Saxon Poetry: (1) The 
Shorter Poems, (2) Beowulf. 
Nature in an Anglo-Saxon Poem: 
Phoenix. 
3. The Anglo-Saxon Love of Fighting : Judith, 
Battle of Maldon, Battle Brunanburgh 
(See Tennyson’s adaptations. ) 


to 


The 


4. Compare the Passing of Arthur in Laya- 
mon’s Brut with Tennyson’s. 

5. After carefully reading Chaucer’s Prologue, 
describe in your own words five or six 
of the principal characters. 

6. Compare Chaucer’s Legends of Goode 
Women with Tennyson’s Dream of Fair 
Women. 

7. The differences between an old Ballad like 
Chevy Chase and The Ancient Mariner. 

8. The differences between Sir Launcelot in 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur and in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King; or, between 
Malory’s and Tennyson’s Arthur. 

















10. 


i 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


I7. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


2g. 
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Find out what poets in English literature 
since Spenser have used the Spencerian 
Stanza. 

The Main Characteristics of the Red Cross 
Knight in the first book of Spenser’s 
Fairie Queene. 

Give a description of the interior of an 


Elizabethan theater as compared with that ' 


of a modern playhouse. 

Compare the structure and subject matter 
of one of Shakespeare’s sonnets with one 
of Milton’s or Wordsworth’s. 

Point out in some Shakespeare comedy 
read by you the different threads, or 


strands, in the plot and show how the 
dramatist wove these together into a uni- 
fied story. 

Compare a Bacon Essay with a Macaulay 
Essay. 

Point out Puritan and. Cavalier traits in 
Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. 
Carefully explain the meaning of each of 
these titles. 

Compare Bunyan’s Christian in Pilgrim’s 
Progress with Spenser’s Red Cross Knight 
in the Fairie Queene. 

A character sketch of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. 

Explain what a satire is by referring to 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels and Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock. 

Why might Pilgrim’s Progress, Gulliver's 
Travels, and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe be 
called forerunners of the modern novel? 

How does Goldsmith’s The Vicar of W ake- 
field differ from a modern novel? 

Compare Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village 
with Burns’ The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
and Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church 
yard. 

Describe what you consider the most 
“romantic” scene in Scott’s Jvanhoe, in 
The Lady of the Lake or in Marmion. 

After you have thoughtfully read some of 
the shorter poems of Wordworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Coleridge, and Keats, give your 
impressions of each poet as he reveals him- 
self in his verse. 


24. Compare a Lamb essay with a Macaulay 
essay. 


25. Tell something about the different groups 
of people in George Eliot’s Silas Marner, 
and show how skilfully the novelist brings 
them together. 


26. What kind of novels did Dickens write? 
Is he trying to entertain you by his comedy 
or is he mainly interested in arousing you 
to the need of certain social reforms at 
that time? 


27. Why would you call Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond a historical novel? 


28. Prove that Tennyson was an_ intensely 
patriotic poet. 
29. Judged by his shorter lyric and narrative 


poems and by his monologues, was Brown- 
ing as national a poet as Tennyson? 


30. Compare (or contrast) Stevenson and Kip- 
ling as story-tellers. 


31. Classify a dozen Victorian poems accord- 
ing to type (lyric, epic, dramatic). 


III. EgquipMENT 


The working equipment of a good high ‘school 
should include: 


A library of one thousand volumes, consisting 
mainly of standard English and American 
authors and of translations of the best known 
classics of ancient, mediaeval, and modern for- 
eign literatures. 


Small one-volume anthologies to accompany 
the text-book for class use: Pace’s Readings in 
English Litcrature, Pancoast’s Standard English 
Poems, Pancoast’s Standard English Prose, 
Gayley-Young’s English Poetry —Its Principles 
and Progress, Syle’s From Milton to Tennyson, 
George’s From Chaucer to Kipling. 


One volume anthologies for reference: Cen- 
tury Readings in English Literature, Manly’s 
English Verse, Manly’s English ‘Prose. Pan- 
coast’s English Prose and Verse. Newcomer 
and Andrew’s Twelve Centuries of English 
Prose and Poetry. Newcomer and Andrews’ 
Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose. 
Metcalf’s Readings in American Literature, 
Payne’s American Literary Readings. 
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A small collection of books for general refer- 
ence: an unabridged dictionary, an encyclopedia, 
a biographical dictionary, Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary (abridged), a work on mythology, 
histories of Greece and Rome, a general history 
of Europe, a history of England (preferably 
Green’s Shorter History of the English People), 
a history of the United States, a few standard 
magazines and weekly periodicals. 


Changed Status 
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Wall maps of the ancient world, modern Eu- 
rope, Great Britain, and the United States. 

C. A. Smith’s What Can Literature Do for 
Me? will be found helpful. 

If possible the Cambridge History of English 
Literature (14 vols.) should be included, but 


this is not essential. 


of “The Journal” 





Beginning with this number THE VIRGINIA 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION passes under a new man- 
agement. Heretofore it has been conducted un- 
der the auspices of the State Board of Education. 
Hereafter it is to be conducted under the auspices 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 


For several years past the teachers of the 
State have desired to own, control and manage 
their own teachers’ magazine and have so ex- 
pressed themselves by resolution at their annual 
conferences in November. The reasons assigned 
were that THE JouRNAL was the organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction, its Editor ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education, the 
policies of the magazine were colored by the 
wishes or interests of the department, THE Jour- 
‘NAL was not a medium for the free expression 
of opinion on the part of the teachers touching 
public educational matters in the State, the edi- 
tor lived too far removed from the interests of 
the rank and file in the profession and therefore 
could not accurately interpret their thoughts and 
wishes. 


To what extent these criticisms were well 
founded, we are unprepared to say. We do 
know, however, that in the minds of many teach- 
ers in the State they were very real and vital. 

At the November conference in Roanoke, 1917, 
the retiring president of the State Teachers’ As- 





Order for Your Schools Now 


“America, My Country,” the New National Anthem, 
has been adopted officially by five States for their pub- 
lic schools. Churches, Sunday schools, lodges, Com- 
munity Sings are thrilled by it. Octavo, 4-part harmony 
or unison 15c., 10 copies, $1.00; or 100 copies, $7.50. 
Sheet music, 30c; full orchestra or band, 25c. Address, 
“America, My Country,’ Red Wing, Minn.—Adv. 


sociation, in obedience to a resolution of the 
Board of Directors, appointed a Committee of 
the S. T. A. to confer with a Committee of the 
State Board, looking to the consolidation of the 
Teachers Quarterly and THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
oF EpucaTion. This committee had several 
meetings, resulting finally in a- resolution passed 
by the State Board of Education offering to turn 
over to the teachers of the State, without money 
and without price and without any reservation 
whatever THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL to be owned, 
controlled and run by the teachers themselves. 
This action was exceedingly generous, and the 
teachers of Virginia wish to record here and now 
their high appreciation of the magnamity of the 
State Board in thus making possible the early 
realization of one of their most cherished ambi- 
tions. 


The old management went out of control July 
I, 1918. The teachers are to exercise their op- 
tion of taking over THE JouRNAL at their No- 
vember conference, 1918. In order that THE 
JOURNAL might continue without interruption until 
the Board of Directors of the S. T. A. can make 
more permanent arrangements, the president of 
the S. T. A., under the resolution referred to 
above, appointed A. B. Chandler, Jr., Dean of 
the Fredericksburg State Normal School and 
W. C. Blakey, Secretary of the State Teachers’ 
Association, to be the responsible editors and 
managers of THE JouRNAL until January, 1918. 
These gentlemen have associated with them a 
strong board of advisory editors, selected one 
each from the State Institutions, the Trustees’ 
Association, the Superintendents’ Conference and 
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the Co-operative Education Association, as fol- 
lows: 


W. F. Tidyman, State Normal School, Farm- 
ville, Va.; Jos. E. Avent, State Normal School, 
Radford, Va.; Rachel E. Gregg, State Normal 
School, Harrisonburg, Va.; Edwin F. Shewmake, 
Jr., University of Virginia, University, Va.; 
J. Leslie Hall, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; Wm. M. Hunley, Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Lexington, Va.; Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va.; J. H. Montgomery, Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association, Richmond, Va.; F. B. Fitz- 
patrick, Superintendent of Schools, Bristol, Va. ; 
Geo. W. Zachary, School Trustee, Alexandria, 
Va. 


It is needless to say, that unless all the educa- 
tional forces and influences in the State unite 
to give THE JouRNAL their hearty support, it 
cannot succeed. We go further in saying, that 
the teachers do not deserve to have and will not 
have their own journal — though they have long 
clamored for it — unless they particularly and im- 
mediately unite to support it. In order not to be 
misunderstood, we specify that this practical and 
immediate support must show itself in three di- 
rections: First, subscribe to THE JOURNAL; 
second, induce other teachers to subscribe; third, 
write to the editors your thoughts and sugges- 
tions and criticisms about any educational matter 
in the State in which you and other teachers are 
interested. 


There are new and irresistible reasons why all 
teachers and school officials should now support 


THE JourNaL. We do not take the space to 
state those reasons here. We have set them 
forth elsewhere in the advertising columns of 
this issue, and it is hoped that every school man 
and woman in the State will read, consider and 
act upon them. 


‘ For the present the policy of THE JOURNAL 
will not undergo any very radical changes. We 
desire to make it responsive to the will of the 
teaching forces of the State. Being the only 
teachers’ magazine published in the State, in or- 
der best to serve the needs of all, we purpose 
carrying three general classes of material: in- 
formational articles, inspirational articles, and 
articles on school-room methods and devices 
suited to various subjects, grades, and high 
school work. 


THE JouRNAL has no source of income other 
than subscriptions and advertisements. The 
cost of publication has greatly advanced, due to 
increased cost of printing, paper, postage, travel, 
office help, and yet the subscription price has not 
been advanced. It is hoped THE JouRNAL may 
be maintained efficiently without raising the sub- 
scription price. This hope is based upon the con- 
fident expectation that all teachers in the State 
are going to work for the success of their journal, 
feeling certain that if they do not put it on a firm 
financial basis by the November conference, the 
State Teachers’ Association would not be justified 
in taking over permanently and thus the teachers 
would fail to attain one of their most cherished 
and progressive objectives. So now a steady 
pull, a strong pull, a pull altogether, and we will 
plunge over the top in triumph. 





FOOD CONSERVATION 


Extract from letter to Lord Murray from Sidney 
Smith, 1843. He was a preacher and a wit—at one 
time editor of the Edinboro Review. 


“You are, I hear, attending more to diet than hereto- 
fore. If you wish for anything like happiness in the 
fifth act of life, eat and drink about one-half of what 
you COULD eat and drink. 


“Did I ever tell you my calculation about eating and 


drinking? Having ascertained the weight of what I 
COULD live upon, so as to preserve health and strength, 


and what I pip live upon, I found that between 10 and 
70 years of age I had eaten and drunk 44 horse-loads 
of meat and drink more than would have preserved me in 
life and health. The value of the mass of nourishment 
I considered to be worth 7000 pounds sterling. 
($33,950.00). It occurred to me that I must, by my 
voracity, have starved to death fully a thousand persons. 
This is a frightful calculation, but irresistibly true; and, 
I think, dear Murray, your wagons require an additional 
horse each.” 
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Editorial 





The Teacher’s Obligation to 
the Nation 


Teaching school has a deeper and fuller mean- 
ing than it ever had before. The enlarged func- 
tion of the public school [ays upon the teacher 
more kinds of tasks in the interests of childhood 
and future citizenship than any other worker is 
expected to perform. No longer do the schools 
and teachers exist solely for the purpose of im- 
parting subject matter found in texts. The school 
has assumed obligations in the training of chil- 
dren which even a decade ago were generally 
thought to be entirely outside its scope of activ- 
ities. All, not merely school administrators and 
teachers, but parents as well, are now pretty gen- 
erally agreed that the school must undertake to 
give direction and oversight to every activity of 


' 
‘ 





the child which has any bearing upon his train- 
ing for useful and contributing and independent 
citizenship. Emphasis is being placed more and 
more upon the child rather than upon the sub- 
ject. The subject is being regarded rather as a 
means than an end. With this marvelous trans- 
formation which has come, or is rapidly coming 
into the life of the public schools of Virginia, it 
naturally follows that teachers need a deeper in- 
sight and a broader vision in order to sense their 
enlarged tasks and to perform them efficiently. 
The entrance of America into the war has accen- 
tuated this view of the functions of the teacher, 
and as a patriotic citizen of this free republic, 
the teacher, is now being called on to render ad- 
ditional types of service for the nation for which 
his training, experience and opportunity render 
him peculiarly fitted. 

He must not consider these war demands un- 
reasonable burdens. The schools must be mobil- 
ized for the winning of the war. We do not in- 
sinuate that we lack confident in the patriotism 
of Virginia teachers. On the other hand, we 
confidently expect every teacher, in this hour of 
strain and stress, when the indepedent life of 
the nation hangs in the balance, to buckle on the 
armor of war service through the school and as- 
sume with patriotic devotion every war task in 
which he may serve the cause of freedom. 


The teacher will be called upon to organize 
Junior Red Cross Societies, to organize the chil- 
dren for the sale of Thrift and War-Savings 
Stamps, to boost the Fourth Liberty Loan, to se- 
cure funds for the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., and 
to take the leadership in other war activities, 
which will undoubtedly mean much in the final 
count. But perhaps more important than any one 
thing, every teacher owes it to the nation in this 
crisis of its life to teach patriotism, and the mean- 
ing of American citizenship. The class-rooms 
for the session 1918-19, and until the war is won 
are to be turned into a veritable second line trench 
for the dissemination of true American propa- 
ganda. The National Security League, New 
York, has organized a committee on citizenship 
in the elementary schools in order to carry knowl- 
edge of the true meaning of the war into the 
lower grade schools of the country and to lay the 
foundation for better methods of instruction in 
American citizenship, and thousands of public 
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school teachers throughout the nation have al- 
ready enlisted in this cause for the period of the 
war. Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, is a member of the league’s committee 
on patriotism through education and a large num- 
ber of other great educational leaders are promi- 
nently affiliated with this significant movement. 
All teachers should write to the National Security 
League for literature to assist them to serve the 
nation through the schools. 


Increase in Teachers’ Salaries 


It goes without saying that the salaries of 
teachers in Virginia have been increased for the 
session 1918-19. And yet the increase in sal- 
aries is not uniform over the State and is not in 
proportion to the increased cost of living. Liv- 
ing cost, on the average, has certainly increased 
50 per cent during the past year. The increase in 
teachers salaries does not average over 20 per 
cent. In many localities it is even less than this. 
From the best information now at hand, it is evi- 
dent that there will be a scarcity of teachers for 
our schools during the current session. The salary 
question is not the only one responsible for this 
condition, but it is one and a very important one. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. And the 
teacher, of whom is required a high type of pro- 


fessional training for success in his profession, - 


is paid far less than any other professional 
worker. The call by the government for clerical 
help and the need for the young women at home 
during the absence of the boys in the army are 
other prominent inducements which have tem- 
porarily tolled many teachers from their pro- 
fession. In order that the schools may not be 
closed and the children suffer in their training, 
the superintendents and trustees must bestir 
themselves as never before in an effort to find 
reasonably qualified teachers for the children. 
These are abnormal times, and unusual methods 
and measures are justified in an attempt to man 
the schools. Former teachers, ex-teachers who 
are married, some even who are not regularly 
certificated, but who are competent, must be per- 
suaded to enter the service as a temporary ex- 
pedient and as a matter of patriotism. The 
schools must not be closed. No child in Virginia 


must be denied his opportunity for an education 
because of the distracted state of society, since 
the training of the children for serviceable citi- 
zenship in the tremendous tasks of reconstruction 
in the years following the war is absolutely es- 
sential for the safety and perpetuation of our 
freedom. 


Legislation for Virginia Schools 


Attention is particularly directed to an article 
in this issue on pertinent legislation passed by the 
last General Assembly in the interests of the pub- 
lic schools of the State. -Every superintendent, 
trustee ; supervisor and teacher in Virginia should 
become acquainted with this legislation, and with 
the plans of the Department of Public Instruction 
for adjusting the schools to these legislative pro- 
visions. No attempt is made here to recount this 
legislation. The article speaks for itself. From 
its perusal it will be noted that the Legislature, 
despite war conditions and insistent demands 
made upon the State treasury for many worthy 
causes under State patronage, stood nobly by the 
common schools and made such provision for their 
support and increased efficiency as the state of 
the treasury justified. 


The Catawba Pavilion Fund 


The teachers undertook to raise 25,000 dur- 
ing the past session for the Catawba Pavilion 
Fund. But they failed to do so. Seeing their 
earnestness of purpose, and realizing the nat- 
ural responsibility of the State to make provi- 
sion for its citizens who are afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, the last Legislature appropriated $10,- 
000.00 toward the teachers’ pavilion fund, pro- 
vided, however, that this appropriation is not to 
be available till the teachers themselves have 
raised $15,000.00. The net result of this gen- 
erous, but nevertheless, just action on the part 
of the Legislature is to reduce the responsibility 
of the teachers from $25,000.00 to $15,000.00. 
THE JouRNAL is much interested in this highly 
praiseworthy cause. It hopes that the vice- 
presidents of the Association, who have charge 
of the ‘campaign in their respective districts, 
will at once organize their teachers and map out 
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a definite campaign in order to secure the money 
needed by the time of the November conference. 
We suggest that every teacher be requested to 
raise, not to give, $2.50 by November 15th. 
They may easily raise this amount in one of 
three ways or a combination of these three: 
invite good citizens among their friends in the 
school community to make a contribution, or 
give a school entertainment, or get the Com- 
munity League to work with them to secure the 
money. But, first of all, pledges must be ob- 
tained, and these can best be secured by personal 
visit of the vice-presidents to the local associa- 
tions at their fall meetings and enthusiastically 
presenting the cause. All teachers will make a 
pledge when they understand the situation. 
Vice-presidents, what are you going to do about 
it? 


Questionnaire on Democratic Ele- 
ments Now Existing in American 
Education 


The Bureau of Education and the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Course of Study of the Committee on 
Superintendent’s Problems of the National Coun- 
cil of Education are co-operating in an attempt 
to discover and to emphasize existing demo- 
cratic factors in American education. 
in the accomplishment of this object a question- 
naire has been prepared by the above mentioned 
committee. 


The primary purpose of the questionnaire is a 
definite enough specification of democratic fac- 
tors in education to make superintendents and 
specialists, conscious (1) of democratic contri- 
butions their schools and courses of study are 
already making and (2) of further democratic 
factors which should be included. To this 
definiteness, length is essential — specific ques- 
tions being the surest means of calling definite 
individual attention to each factor among a great 
variety. 


The questionnaire itself and more detailed in- 
formation as to its scope and purport may be ob- 
tained from A. Duncan Yocum, special collabora- 
tor, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


To assist * 


“AMERICA, MY COUNTRY” 


By Jens K. GronDAHL 
Copyrighted by Daily Republican, Red Wing, Minn. 


America, my country, I come at thy call 

I plight thee my troth and I give thee my all 

In peace or in war I am wed to thy weal — 

I’ll carry thy flag through the fire and the steel. ' 
Unsullied it floats o’er our peace-loving race, 

On sea nor on land shall it suffer disgrace; 

In rev’rence I kneel at sweet liberty’s shrine: 


America, my country, command, I am thine! — Cuo. 


CHoRUS 


America, my country, I answer thy call, 
That freedom may live and that tyrants may fall; 
I owe thee my all and my all will I give — 


I do and I die that America may live. 


America, my country, brave souls gave thee birth — 
They yearned for a haven of freedom on earth; 

And when thy proud flag to the winds was unfurled, 
There came to thy shores the oppressed of the world. 
Thy milk and thy honey flow freely for all — 

Who takes of thy bounty shall come at thy call; 

Who quaffs of thy nectar of freedom shall say: 
America, my country, command, I obey! — Cuo. 


America, my country, now come is thy hour — 

The Lord of hosts counts on thy courage and power; 
Humanity pleads for the strength of thy hand, 

Lest liberty perish on sea and on land. 

Thou guardian of freedom, thou keeper of right, 
When liberty bleeds we may trust in thy might, 
Divine right of kings or our freedom must fall — 
America, my country, I come at thy call. — Cuno. 


(The new national anthem, “America, My Country,” 
is said to be the greatest patriotic song-poem of the war. 
It re- 
when Hon. Isaac 


Some have hailed it as the new national anthem. 
ceived the applause of Congress, 
Siegel, of New York quoted it in his patriotic speech 
at one of the tensest moments in American history, on 
the day war was declared. The National Editorial As- 
Men 
You who believe in the 


sociation sang it at Reg Wing and Minneapolis. 
have enlisted because of it. 
sentiment it expresses, mail copies to your friends to 
help arouse patriotism and “make the world safe for 


democracy.” ) 
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Legislation for Education 





The 1918 Assembly of Virginia passed certain 
legislation of very great importance to the public 
school system of the State. In the May issue of 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL we reviewed the appro- 
priation bill, and at this time we wish to give a 
digest of the laws passed by the Assembly that re- 
late to the schools.of the State. 


An Act To RELIEVE PUPILS FROM TOLLS 


1. Any pupil may receive from the school 
principal a card certifying that said pupil is a 
regular student at the school, college or other edu- 
cational institution, which card when exhibited 
to the keeper of the toll gate shall be accepted in 
lieu of toll charges. It is made a misdemeanor to 
use such card except for the purposes specified 
in the act. 


An Act ACCEPTING THE CONDITIONS OF THE 
Sm1tTH-HvuGHEs BILL 


2. An.act accepting the conditions of the 
Smith-Hughes Bill by which the State receives 
Federal appropriation for: 


(a) Salaries of teachers, supervisors and di- 
rectors of agricultural subjects ; 

(b) Salaries of teachers of grades, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial subjects ; 

(c) Maintenance of teacher training. 


The State Board of Education is designated as 
the State Board for Vocational Education and is 
thus authorized to provide for the proper super- 
vision and management of vocational education. 


An AcT PROVIDING FoR A COTTAGE FOR TUBER- 
CULAR TEACHERS AT CATAWBA 
3. An act appropriating $10,000.00 to build a 
cottage for tubercular teachers at Catawba, pro- 
vided the sum of $15,000.00 is contributed for 
the same purpose by the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


An Act Provipinc NursING AND INSPECTION 
oF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


4. An act authorizing supervisors of every 
county to make direct appropriation out of the 
public funds from levies for county purposes, to 


provide for the inspection of school children and 
the employment of a school nurse to visit the 
schools and the homes. Such money appro- 
priated to be placed to the credit of the county 
school board to be spent in the employment of a 
nurse or physician, which nurse or physician 
must be approved by the Health Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth. 


The act provides that teachers shall be prepared 
for public health work at every normal school of 
the State, a satisfactory examination on preven- 
tive medicine being necessary for graduation. 


AN Act CREATING A COMMISSION TO STUDY 
EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


5. An act creating a commission consisting 
of two members of the House of Delegates, two 
members of ,the Senate, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and three persons, one of 
whom shall be a woman and all three of whom 
shall be engaged in work connected with the 
public free school systgm, to be named by the 
Governor, the said commission to make a thor- 
ough study of school laws, conditions, and the 
needs of the schools and also a comparative study 
of progressive systems of education. The said 
commission shall submit a report to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly at least sixty days before the con- 
vening thereof. 

The members of this commission are as fol- 
lows: Hon. Harris Hart, president, Richmond, 
Va.; Hon. Franklin Williams, Jr., secretary, 
Vienna, Va.; Hon. C. O’Conor Goolrick, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.; Hon. G. Walter Mapp, Acco- 
mac, Va.; Hon. Chas. H. Ralston, Mount Clin- 
ton, Va.; Prof. Chas G. Maphis, University, Va.; 
Supt. Blake T. Newton, Hauge, Va.; Miss Bessie 
P. Taylor, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


AN Act PERMITTING HicH Scuoot INstruc- 
TION IN Two, THREE AND Four-Room 
SCHOOLS 


6. An Act making it lawful, within the dis- 
cretion of the district board or division superin- 
tendent, to teach high school subjects in two, 
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three and four-room schools, when such schools 
are not less than two miles distant from any high 
school building, provided the consent of the 
State Board of Education shall have been first 
obtained as to any such school. 
An Act AuTHoRIZzING District or CiTy SCHOOL 
Boarps TO Borrow MONEY ON 
SHort. T1iME Loans 


7. An act providing that the several district or 
city school boards be authorized to borrow a sum 
of money not exceeding the amount of the dis- 
trict levy for the year in which the loan is nego- 
tiated, such loans to be repaid at such time or 
times, within the space of five years, as may 
seem best to the respective school boards and to 
bear interest at a rate not exceeding 6 
per cent, provided that a second loan shall not 
be negotiated until all preceding temporary loans 
negotiated under this act have been paid. 


AN Act PROVIDING FOR DISBURSEMENT OF DoNa 
TIONS TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


8. An act providing that donations made to 
the State Board of Education or to any member 
thereof for the benefit of the public schools may 
be paid into the treasury upon the warrant of 
Second Auditor. 


An Act ProvipING FoR SPECIAL ASSESSMENT 


9. An act to raise revenue for the support 
of the Government and to appropriate money for 
the construction of roads and for additional 
funds to maintain public schools of the primary 
and grammar grades and to provide for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. 

This revenue bill carries an eight cent levy, 
three cents of which is for road construction and 
reconstruction, four cents for the public schools 
and one cent for the prevention and eradication 
of tuberculosis. The particular section of the 
act referring to the four cent tax for schools pro- 
vides that the fund derived from said tax shall 
be applied to the maintenance of the public free 
schools of the primary and grammar grades, 
from the first to the seventh grades, inclusive, to 
secure longer school terms and increased compen- 


sation for teachers of such schools, for the equal 
benefit of all the people of the State, to be ap- 
portioned on the basis of school population, the 
number of children between the ages of seven 
and twenty years in each school district to be the 
basis of such apportionment. 


AN ActT ProviIDING FOR COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


10. An act to provide (in certain cases) for 


the compulsory attendance of children between 


the ages of eight and twelve years upon the pub- 
lic schools of Virginia and providing penalties 
for failure and designating the manner of col- 
lecting such penalties. 


Every parent or guardian or other person hav- 
ing control of any child between the ages of 
eight and twelve is required to send such child 
to a public school for at least sixteen weeks in 
each school year which attendance shall com- 
mence at the beginning of the school term and 
shall be as nearly continuous as possible. A child 
weak in body or mind or able to read and write, 
or ui attendance upon a private school, or living 
more than two miles from a public school, or 
more than one mile from a wagon route, or who 
is excused for cause by the district board, is 
exempted from the provisions of the act. Dis- 
trict school boards shall, within fifteen days after 
the schools open, ascertain the condition of chil- 
dren between eight and twelve who are not at- 
tending school, and shall report all violations of 
this act to the division superintendent who shall 
at once prosecute each arid every offense. The 
superintendent shall make careful investigations 
of the facts in the case of non-attendance, and 
when no valid reason is found, shall give written 
notice to parent or guardian at the usual place. 
of residence, which notice shall require the at- 
tendance of the child at the school named in the 
notice within seven days. 

For non-compliance, the superintendent shall 
make complaint before a justice of the peace or 
police justice of the district or city in which said 
parent or guardian resides, or in the corporation 
or circuit court of the city or county. Non-com- 
pliance with the provisions of this act is a mis- 
demeanor and the parent or guardian is liable 
to a fine not exceeding $20 for each offense. It 
is provided that the clerk in each district shall’ 
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report to the superintendent every offense against 
the act when a member of the district school 
board or any citizen of the district files with 
him an affidavit setting forth the offense, and if 
the said clerk neglect so to report within fifteen 
days after such affidavit is filed, he shall be lia- 


ble to a fine of not less than five nor more than 


ten dollars for each case of neglect. 


Two weeks’ attendance at half time or evening 
schools shall be considered the equivalent of one 
week’s attendance at day schools. 

The school board of any city shall have the 
right to appoint a truant or attendance officer to 
perform the duties required under the Act or the 
clerk of the district board and the division super- 
intendent. 


Teachers’ Reading Course 





At the July meeting of the State Board of 
Education the following books for the reading 
course for the school year ending June 30, 1919, 
were adopted. These books have been selected 
with great care, and the Department of Educa- 
tion hopes that the teachers of the State will find 
them most profitable and interesting : 


1. Bennett’s “School Efficiency,” Ginn & Co., 
New York. 
ten or more copies, goc net. 


2. (a)  Robbin’s “The School as a Social In- 
stitution,” Allyn & Bacon, Boston. Single 
copies, $1.80 net ; 10 or more copies, $1.67 
net. 


(b) Colvin’s “Introduction to High School 
Teaching,” Macmillan Co., New York. 
Single copies, $1.40 net, postage paid; ten 
or more copies $1.30, postage paid. This 
book is adopted as optional for (a) for 
high school teachers. 


3. Pattee’s “History of American Literature 
Since 1870,” The Century Co., New York. 
Single copies, $1.30; ten or more copies, 
$1.10. 





In reference to Robbins’ “The School as a Social Insti- 
tution,” Mr. Frederick Archer, Superintendent of Greens- 
boro, N. C., Public Schools, writes as follows: 


“One evening spent with ‘The School as a Social In- 
stitution,’ by Dr. Robbins, convinces me that I have a 
most valuable book at hand when I can find time to 
make a study of it. It is at once brief, concise and 
authoritative. Any teacher will find it well worth his 
time to study it carefully, and a Reading Circle of teach- 
ers would make no mistake in adopting it for use.” 

“The School as a Social Institution” has been adopted 
for use in Virginia’s Teachers’ Reading Course. Order 
from Allyn & Bacon, New York City. 


Single copies, $1.00 net;. 


4. “American Classics,” Riverside Series, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Single 
copies, 70c, postage paid; ten or more 
copies, 65c, postage paid. 

5. The following pamphlets, published by the 
Committee on Public Information, are se- 
lected as the one book required on Ameri- 
can or Modern History: 

(a) “How the War Came to America,” Red, 
White and Blue Series, No. 1. 

(b) “President’s Flag Day Speech, with Evi- 
dence of Germany’s Plans,” Red, 
White and Blue Series, No. 4. 

(c) “The War Message and the Facts Be- 
hind It,” War Information Series 
No. 101. 

(d) “The Government of Germany,” War 
Information Series, No. 103. 


, 


The pamphlets listed above are published by 
the Committee on Public Information, George 
Creel, Chairman, Washington, D. C. They are 
prepared in order that the American public may 
be made thoroughly conversant with the aims of 
our Government and the underlying principles 
involved in the present world war. The teachers 
of the country are a great force in explaining and 
inculcating the principles of Americanism. The 
Department of Education therefore emphasizes 
the great value of the above pamphlets and urges 
every teacher, whether applying for certificate ex- 
tension or not, to study them with the utmost care. 

These pamphlets may be obtained free of cost 
by addressing the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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Requirements for a Standard (Four-Year) 
High School . 


(Effective from and 
ORGANIZATION 


1. The length of the school term shall be at least 
nine months. . 

2. The elementary grades taught in connection with 
the high school department must have a term of not 
less than nine months. 


3. Other elementary schools in the district ine which 
the high school is located must have a term averaging 
not less than seven months. 


4. A permanent record of the work done by each 
pupil in the high school shall be kept on forms sup- 
plied by the State Board of Education unless permis- 
sion is given by the supervisor of high schools to the 
individual school to use some other form. 


5. A minimum of two periods (eighty minutes) each 
day must be given by the principal to the supervision of 
the work done in his school by other teachers. 

6. An enrollment of not less than thirty-five pupils 
must be maintained in the high school departments, pro- 
vided, however, that this regulation may be waived by 


the supervisor of high schools when, after a personal . 


inspection, conditions may be found to justify such 
exception. 


7. Each high school, in order that the work done 
may be properly evaluated and certified by the State 
Board of Education, must submit to the supervisor of 
high schools promptly such reports and records as may 
be necessary. 


TEACHING Force 


1. At least three teachers, including the principal, 
provided he teach as many as four periods of forty min- 
utes each per day, must give their entire time to high 
school work; provided, however, that divided time 
may be allowed as a substitute for whole time when 
the combined time given to instruction by part-time 
teachers totals as many as six forty-minute periods of 
instruction per day. 


2. Every high school teacher must possess a certi- 
ficate which will entitle him to teach the subjects which 
he is assigned. 


3. No teacher must teach more than thirty-five 
periods of forty minutes each per week. 


4. No teacher of the elementary grades taught in 
connection with high school shall hold a certificate 
rated_lower than a first grade certificate. 


5. There must be at least three teachers giving all 
of their time to the teaching of the elementary grades 
taught in connection with the high school department, 
provided the enrollment in the elementary grades does 
not exceed one hundred and five pupils: when the en- 
rollment in the elementary grades exceeds one hundred 
and five pupils and is not sufficient to provide one 
teacher for each grade, there shall be one teacher for 


after July 1, 1918) 


each thirty-five pupils or fraction thereof of the en- 
rollment. 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


1. The program of studies for each high school 
must be submitted to the supervisor of high schools 
at the beginning of the school term in the fall, and 
must be approved by him and filed as a permanent 
record. 

2. No changes in this program of studies during 
the school term may be made without the approval of 
the supervisor of high schools. 

3. Sixteen units of work shall be required of each 
high school pupil for graduation. (A unit means a 
recitation period of forty minutes, five times a week, 
for thirty-six weeks, devoted to the completion of an 
assigned amount of subject matter.) 

4. These units shall be distributed as follows: 


Ce ey a ee aE at are eres et eevee 4 
I aE A ee EO RATT Fe EU TER OE 2 
History (including American History and Civics)... §& 
Science (Agriculture, with Laboratory, for rural 
schools, and Domestic Science for girls, recom- 
mended provided a teacher of approved quali- 
EAONS THE SOCUIEE) a. 5.6 ssicccigsc.6tdaccicsinnseees r 
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5. Instruction shall be given in no foreign language 
for less than two years. Students not planning to enter 
college must not be required to devote more than two 
years of study to a foreign language: they may elect, 
however, to pursue more than two years study of a. 
foreign language. 


EQuIPMENT 


1. No school shall be accredited when, in the opin-- 
ion of the supervisor of high schools, physical condi- 
tions of the building and equipment are such as to en- 
danger the health of the pupils or to interfere with 
efficient instruction. 

(For standards by which the building and equipment 
will be measured, see sections 61 and 62 of Virginia. 
School Laws.) 

2. Ample laboratory equipment and laboratory in- 
struction must be provided for all sciences involving the 
use of a laboratory. 

3. Laboratory equipment sufficient for instruction 
in two subjects in science must be provided. (Domestic 
Science or Shop Work in Manual Arts may be included 
as one of these subjects.) 

4. Each high school must provide a school library 
of general reading matter and reference material suffi- 
cient to offer opportunities for individual reference. 
work and home reading for the students. A list of 
such books is to be approved by the supervisor of high 
schools. 
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Standards for Accrediting Institutions of 
Higher Learning 


(Adopted by the State Board of Education of Virginia May 22, 1918) 


A 


STANDPOINT FOR ACCREDITING STANDARD COLLEGES 


The standard American college is a college with a 
four-year curriculum with a tendency to differentiate its 
parts in such a way that the first two years are a con- 
tinuation of, and a supplement to, the work of the neces- 
sary instruction as given in the high school, while the 
last two years are shaped more or less distinctly in the 
direction of special, professional, or university instruc- 
tion. 


1. Entrance Requirements. — Entrance requirements 
must be not less than fourteen standard high school 
units, covering four years of high school work in an 
accredited high school or its equivalent. 


2. Required for Graduation.— The completion of 
college work amounting to not less than fifteen sixty- 
minute class periods per week through four sessions of 
at least thirty-six weeks each, that is, sixty session hours 
or one hundred twenty semester hours. 


3. Number of Degrees.——The conferring of a multi- 
plicity of degrees is discouraged. Small institutions 
should confine themselves to one or two. When more 
than one baccalaureate degree is offered all should be 
equal in requirements for admission and for graduation. 
Institutions of limited resources should confine them- 
selves to undergraduate work. 


4. Number of College Departments—The college 
should maintain at least eight separate departments in 
liberal arts and science with not less than one professor 
devoting his whole time to each department. 


5. Training of the Faculty—The minimum scho- 
lastic requirements of 75 per cent. of the teachers of 
classes in the standard college shall be graduation from 
a standard college, and, in addition, graduate work in 
a university of recognized standing amounting to at 
least one year, and the professional requirements of the 
remaining. 25 per cent of the faculty shall be equivalent 
to the above standard. 


6. Salaries—The average salary paid to members 
of the faculty is an important consideration in determin- 
ing the standing of an institution. The minimum sal- 
ary of a full professor must be not less than $1,500.00. 


7. Number of Class-Room Hours Per Teacher— 


Not more than eighteen hours per week shall be re- 


quired of any teacher, fifteen being recommended as the 
maximum. 


8. Number of Students in Classes—The number 
of students in a recitation of laboratory section should 
be limited to thirty. A smaller number is desirable. 


9. Support—In addition to income from tuition 
fees, room rent, boarding halls, etc., the college should 
have a productive endowment of $200,000.00 or the 
equivalent in assured income. 


10. Library.—The library should contain, exclusive 
of public documents and periodicals, at least 7,000 vol- 
umes bearing specifically upon the subjects taught, and 
should have an appropriation of not less than $500.00 a 
year for permanent additions. 


11. Laboratories——The laboratory equipment should 
be sufficient for all of the experiments called for by the 
courses offered in the sciences — sufficiency to be meas- 
ured by the value of apparatus and equipment — which 
should be in chemistry not less than $2,500.00, in physics 
not less than $3,500.00, and in biology not less than 
$2,000.00, for the courses usually offered in these sub- 
jects in the average standard college. 


12. Separation of College and Academy.—The col- 
lege may not maintain a preparatory school or a sub- 
collegiate department as part of its college organiza- 
tion. In case such a school is maintained under the 
college charter, it must be kept rigidly distinct, and 
separate from the college in students, faculty, and build- 
ings. : 

13. Proportion of Regular College Students to the 
Whole Student Body.—At least 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents in a college should be pursuing courses leading to 
baccalaureate degrees in arts and science. The classifi- 
cation of students must be printed in the catalogue. 


14. General Statement Concerning Material Equip- 
ment.—The location and construction of the buildings, 
the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the 
nature of the laboratories, corridors, closets, water 
supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods of 
cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for both students and teachers. 


15. General Statement Concerning Curriculum and 
Spirit of Administration—The character of the cur- 
riculum, the efficiency of instruction, the scientific sp‘rit, 
the standard for regular -degrees, the conservatism in 
granting honorary degrees, and the tone of the institu- 
tion shall also be factors in determining its standing. 


16. Standing in the Educational W orld.—The institu- 


tion must be able to prepare its students to enter 
recognized schools as candidates for advanced degrees. 


CoNDITIONED STUDENTS 


No college or university shall admit a student under 
twenty years of age to partial standing, as a congii- 
tioned student, unless the student offers at least twelve 
units, as defined above; and a student so admitted shall — 
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absolve the units on which he is conditioned within 
one year of the date of his registration. No work 
counted toward the removal of entrance conditions can 
also be counted for a degree. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A student at least twenty years of age may be admitted 
as a special student, not candidate for a degree, to a uni- 
versity or college, without satisfying in full the usual 
entrance requirements; provided (1) that he is not 
admitted to classes for which entrance examinations 
are required, unless he passes such examinations; and 
(2) that he gives proof of adequate preparation for 
the course sought. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing shall be granted by a registered 
college for work done at a secondary school only after 
the candidate shall have passed a written examination, 
held by the college, on the work in question. The ex- 
amination must be held before the candidate is ad- 
mitted to the advanced class in question. 


B 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Definition of Junior College——A standard junior 
college for work done at a secondary school only after 
years of collegiate work (at least thirty session hours, 
or the equivalent in semester, or term, or quarter 
credits), which is based upon an accerdited four-year 
high school. A session hour is defined as one sixty- 
minute period of class-room work in lecture or recita- 
tion for a period of thirty-six weeks, two periods of 
laboratory work being counted as the equivalent of one 
hour of lecture or recitation. 


1. Entrance Requirements.—The junior college shall 
require for registration as a junior college student the 
completion of by the student of at least fourteen units 
of standard high school work, covering four years 
of secondary work in an accredited high school or its 
equivalent. 


2. Training of the Faculty—The minimum scholas- 
tic requirements of 75 per cent of the teachers of 
classes in the junior college shall be graduation from 
a standard college, and, in addition, graduate work in 
a university of recognized standing amounting to one 
year, and the professional requirements of the remain- 
ing 25 per cent of the faculty shall be equivalent to the 
above standard. 


3. Organization on College Basis —The work of the 
junior college must be organized on a collegiate as dis- 
tinguished from a high school basis. College methods 
and college texts must be used. It shall confer no degree. 


4. Number of Junior College Departments—The 
college should maintain at least five departments with a 
specialist at the head of each. 


. tered institutions. 


5. Separation of Junior College and High School.— 
All of the work of a student must be of Junior Col- 
lege grade before he may be classified as a junior col- 
lege student. Students registered in high school classes 
or classes conducted on high school levels may not re- 
ceive junior college credit. Students registered in a 
junior college class in which there are enrolled high 
school students shall not be given full junior college 
credit for such work, and in no case shall the credit 
thus given exceed two-thirds of the usual college credit. 


6. Number of Class-Room Hours Per Teacher. — 
The teaching schedule of instructors teaching jusior 
college classes shall be limited to twenty hours per 
week; for instructors devoting their whole time to 
junior college classes, eighteen hours shall be a maxi- 
mum. 


7. Number of Students in Classes—The limit of 
the number of ‘students in a recitation or laboratory 
class in a’junior college should not be more than thirty. 


8. Number of Students Necessary for Accrediting. 
—No junior college will be accredited unless it has a 
registration of twenty students with their entire courses 
in the college department. 


9g. Library and Laboratories—The junior college 
shall have library and laboratory facilities sufficient to 
carry on its work in the same manner as it would be 
carried on in the first two years of an accredited stand- 
ard college. 


10. High School Department Must Be Accredited.— 
No junior college will be accredited by the State 
Board of Education when maintained in connection with 
a high school or secondary school unless such school is 
also accredited by the State Board of Education. 


11. General Statement Concerning Material Equip- 
ment. — The location and construction of the building, 
the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the 
nature of the laboratories, corridors, closets, water 
supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods of 
cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for both students and teachers. 


REGISTRATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


No institution shall be registered as a university, a 
college, or a junior college until it has been inspected 
by a representative of the board, and the board has 
acted favorably upon the report of its representative. 

As far as practicable, the institutions registered by 
the board shall be inspected annually by a representative 
of the board. Any institution registered by the board, 
which has clearly failed to comply with the regulations 
of the board, shall be removed from the list of regis- 
The list of registered institutions 
shall be published at least once a year—the universities, 
the colleges and the junior colleges being listed sepa- 
rately. 

(Nothing in these regulations is intended to affect 
the State Normal Schools for Women.) 
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Trade and Industrial Education Under the 
Smith-Hughes Act 





ROY DIMMITT, Federal Agent for Industrial Education 





That part of the Smith-Hughes act which pertains 
to. industrial education is designed to benefit the indus- 
trial worker. This benefit may come in a form for his 
benefit after he has entered upon his vocation or it 
may come as a preparation for such vocation. It is the 
broadest phase of the act because of the wide field it 
covers and the many kinds of schools possible under its 
administration, it being possible, under certain condi- 
tions, to aid even academic subjects. Its main purpose, 
however, is to aid industrial work for vocational aims. 

An error has crept into our nomenclature so that we 
unconsciously speak of any kind of industrial school 
work as vocational. We sometimes even use the term 
manual training interchangeably with vocational edu- 
cation. This has been unfortunate in that it has led a 
great many school officials to believe that Federal aid 
under the Smith-Hughes act is possible for manual 
training when the time is increased in amount so that 
it equals one-half the school day. In order to clarify 
the situation as regards nomenclature, may I review 
for a moment what are generally considered the dis- 
tinctions in the most common phases of industrial work 
in schools. These most common forms of school work 
are (1) manual training, (2) pre-vocational, and (3) 
vocational. Other terms commonly used are only modi- 
fications of these kinds of education. And let me say 
that there is ample justification for each of these three 
kinds, and each has its place in the general educational 
scheme. All of these cannot come under the terms of 
the Smith-Hughes act, however, because it was designed 
for only one of them. It is no criticism of the others 
because they do not happen to be included. All good 
things cannot come under the act. The Smith-Hughes 
act was designed to buy one thing and that one thing 
is vocational education. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Manual training consists of certain industrial opera- 
tions by means of tools. Shop work of various kinds is 
done from a general educational standpoint. The ad- 
vocates of manual training claim that this motor educa- 
tion is a part of general education and that the aim is 
not to fit for the particular trades, —the mediums of 
which are used for industrial purposes. For example, 
if carpenters tools are used in a manual training scheme, 
it is not claimed that the intention is to make carpenters 
of the pupils. In fact, it is even denied that such is the 
case. The claim for manual training is that it is a part 
of general education and that every boy needs this 
motor-mental training no matter what his life work 
may eventually be. I personally believe in manual 


.pations. 


training and am firmly convinced that it should be a 
part of every general educational plan, but it is not 
vocational education. 


Pre- VOCATIONAL 


Pre-vocational school work differs somewhat from 
manual training in that considerably more time is de- 
voted to the manipulative side and that the aim points 
only toward the industrial as a life work. It is in- 
tended as a survey of the field in order that pupils may 
try out by actual experience the work of several occu- 
For example, the pre-vocational school may 
allow the pupil to try out in turn carpentry, plumbing, 
printing, electrical work, masonry, etc., with a view of 
finally selecting one as a vocation. The pre-vocational 
school helps the pupil to select an occupation, and is 
intended for those who have not yet decided what oc- 
cupation to pursue. It is a most worthy undertaking 
and has its place. But pre-vocational is not vocational, 
hence does not come under the Smith-Hughes act. 


VocATIONAL 


The vocational school is intended for those who have 
made a selection of an occupation and who desire 
preparation for that specific occupation; or who, hav- 
ing entered the occupation, desire improvement for the 
purpose of promotion. The work of the vocational 
school is therefore more intensive, as it fits for em- 
ployment; not employment in general but for one partic- 
ular occupation — either in preparation or extension. 

There are certain general conditions imposed by the 
act which apply alike to all work, whether industrial, 
agricultural, or the work of home economics : 


(1) In order that Federal money may not be used 
for profit in private schools, the Federal funds are 
limited to public schools or schools under public con- 
trol; (2) a definite aim to fit for useful employment 
must be the object on the part of both school and pupil; 
(3) the Smith-Hughes act is intended for secondary 
education, hence the work must be less than college 
grade; (4) as pupils necessarily need a foundation for 
intelligent industrial pursuits, and as they are not 
capable of selecting an occupation earlier, the minimum 
age of fourteen is designated; (5) the. federal money is 
to be matched dollar for dollar from local or State 
public funds; and such money is to be used for sal- 
aries of teachers only. Building equipment, and sup- 
plies are aside from federal funds. 

The act provides in the industrial section for several 
kinds of schools: (1) The day school; (2) The part- 
time school; and (3) the evening school. 








The dav-school is designated for those who have 
selected an occupation, or trade, and seek preparation 
for it t strictly trade preparatory in its nature. 

The part-time school isa day school for those who 
have entered a trade and and seek improvement. The 
school time is taken out of the hours of employment. 

eve eg school is likewise for those in a trade 
who desire improvement, but the time is not a part of 
the hours of employment It comes after working 
hours. It is trade extension in its nature. 

The first vear’s experience of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education reveals the fact that school ad- 





ministrators are for the most part thinking largely in 
terms of the day school and trade preparatory courses. 
This is unquestionably a mistake, as by far greater pos- 
sibilities exist in both the evening and part-time work 
than in the all-day school Congress recognized this 
fact when it made the restriction that at least one-third 
of the fund must be set aside for part-time work. But 
it must be remembered that this is a minimum, as it is 
ble to use this entire fund for part-time work. It 


possi) 
is also possible to use the entire fund for part-time and 
evening work combined, eliminating altogether the day 
school. There is little justification for the all-day 
vocational school in Virginia outside of its three or four 
larger cities. It is a city proposition where industrial de- 
mands are great and where the tradesmen as products 
of a day school are usable. The possible exception to 
this is in the case where a large industrial plant is estab- 
lished in a smaller community; as, for example, the 
location of the construction shops of a railroad com- 
pany in a smaller town. In such a case a class in ma- 
chine shop practice may be justified if the railroad shops 
are large enough to use the machinists thus prepared in 
the school. Another case in which the day school may 
be justified is a special school for textile workers in a 


mill village surrounded by similar villages in a textile 
mill center. The first consideration, therefore, in the 
establishment of a day vocational school under the 
Smith-Hughes act is that of placement. Only where 
there is a demand for workers of a particular type 
should schools, preparing workers of this type, be estab- 
lished \ textile school in a mining center, a printing 
school in a town without large printing establishments, 
a plumbing class in a town without water or sewer sys- 
tems, would all be out of place. Demand for the work- 
letermining factor in establishing any school 


which has its aim the preparation of industrial workers. 
Let us take up the conditions of the three types of 
schools mentioned above, and in the order of their 


possibilities in the State. 


73 
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Evening Schools—As there are industrial workers 
in every community, there is justification for evening 
schools under Smith-Hughes terms in every community. 
The evening school adds no additional industrial work- 
ers as it deals strictly in trade extension work, limiting 
its membership to those who are already engaged in a 
particular kind of work. The law plainly sets forth the 


condition that evening school work must supplement 
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the daily employment. Hence under the 
be no evening classes which deal with general ed 
nor mixed industrial classes. The work of the eve 
school may not necessarily be shop work, though 
is entirely permissible and desirable, whenever a 
can be recruited in any occupation desiring sho; 
in that occupation. If not shop work, it may 
theoretical side of the occupation, as, 
it is not considered desirable to have actual shop 
a class of plumbers, is it permissible to giy, 
the science, or the drawing, that 
plies to plumbers work. These related subjects 

however, bear directly upon the daily work of the tra 


from which the group is recruited. 


class if the instruction is to supplement the da 
There are, of course, certain things 

mon in all these occupations and such a class mi 
justified, if the members could be held together for 
length of time, but it is the duty of the 
port such classes where general education is the 
In such a class the amount that any one trade 

get pertaining to its problems would be so diluted 


it would hardly be recognized. 
time the worker giving up his nights for instruct 


something that will get him an understanding 
work and result in promotion. And he does not wantt 
pick it out of a general course, but he wants it 
his own trade in such clear terms t! 
does not have to be labeled before he can recognize 
he wants it without trimming and without camoutla 
With such a content of course of study ou 
schools will be able to hold the pupils. 
tory of evening schools shows that there 
ginning each year a maximum enrollment show 
desire on the part of the people for instruction. 
wise shows a minimum of membership at the ( 
showing that they did not get material of enou 
to hold them in attendance. 
groups only is it possible to meet the terms of 
It goes without saying that 
to teach such a group must have had adequ 
with the trade of that group. 

Pupils must be 
no restriction as to the maximum age. 


The building and equipment can be | 


The classes need not necessarily be held in schoo 
they can be held in factories or buildin: 
places of work. 

The two distinctive points of the evening 
(1) that the class work must supplement 
ployment of the pupils and (2) that | 
teen years of age. 

Part-Time Schools « 
Congress recognized the importance of 
it specified in the law that one-third 
fund must be set aside for part-time 1 
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If there is any one obligation that we as educators 
ave not met more than any other, it is clearly that of 
nsideration of the youth after he leaves the four walls 
‘the school building. When he quits us, we quit him. 
The part-time scheme provides for assistance to the 
uiths who have entered employment and who can 
take a part of the working day or week for instruction. 
here are many occupations which have slack periods 
luring the day. Some occupations have certain slack 
lays every week when the full force of employees is not 
essential and employers would be willing to excuse em- 
ployees for an hour or so for instruction. This is true 

general, and especially true when this instruction is 
of such a nature that it extends the trade knowledge in 
the particular occupation. In trade extension courses 
the employer feels that he also profits by having more 
ficient employees. 

A total of 144 hours a year is the minimum allow- 
able for part-time instruction if Federal aid is sought. 

The provisions are very broad in the act for the youth 
who has gone to work and will spend a part of his time 
for instruction. They are so broad, as stated, that 
academic work may be included. Federal aid may be 
secured for part-time instruction in the following lines 
of work: 

(1) Trade extenston, or work which relates directly 
to the trade of the pupil and extends his knowledge. 

(2) Trade preparatory, or work which prepares 
the pupil for a trade. 

(3) General continuation, or work which permits 
the pupil to continue his general education where he 
left off when entering employment. 

The Federal board has even ruled that thé alternate 
plan of school work may be considered part-time under 
the Smith-Hughes act under certain conditions, which 
are quite usual. This plan of attending school a day, 
or a week, and working the same length of time al- 
ternately is part-time under the act when the school 
and shop are independent of each other, and this condi- 
tion usually prevails. 

The part-time school is the salvation of the youths 
who leave school before they are properly fitted for their 
life work. 

Day Schools——Last, and by all means least so far 
as the State is concerned, is the all-day school. I may 
say least because it is the least usable in this State. 
There is hardly a community in Virginia that would 
not be justified in putting into operation part-time and 
vening classes under the Smith-Hughes act. There are 
not more than five or six that would be justified in es- 
tablishing vocational schools or classes. 

The day school is the school which operates parallel 
to our general schools. It is intended for those who 

ive decided upon an occupation. The day school 
prepares them specifically for this occupation. It de- 
ands a careful survey or consideration of local indus- 


rial conditions before its establishment and should be 


established only after investigation shows that there is 





‘st 


employment for these men after being prepared for the 
work. 

The act specifies that the term shall be at least nine 
months, and thirty hours per week. One-half, or more, 
of this time is to be spent in shop work on a useful and 
productive basis. It is to be remembered that half the 
time is the minimum in shop work. Many occupations 
justify a larger amount in preparing the worker. The 
nature of some trades requires more shop work, others 
more related work. 

In formulating a course of study for the day voca- 
tional school the main consideration should be “What 
will best prepare the pupils for this one occupation.” 
The existing schools and present courses of study should 
not interfere with this one aim “What is best for the 
worker in this trade.” It is difficult and almost impos- 
sible to mix the course of study with regular high school 
courses. It should be open to pupils below the high 
school who have reached the age of fourteen and are 
able to do the work. 

The Federal Board has ruled that in general such a 
course should have 50 per cent shop work, 30 to 35 per 
cent in related work, and 15 to 20 per cent in non- 
vocational subjects. 

By related work is meant those subjects which bear 
directly on the particular trade, as, for example, in a 
course for machinists, the related work would be mathe- 
matics as related to machine shop, science as related 
to machine shop, drawing as related to machine shop — 
not general high school mathematics, science, or draw- 
ing, but special, for this one trade, dealing in its speci- 
fied problems. If only the shop work were emphasized 
and no related work required, the course would be ex- 
ceedingly weak and would not properly prepare a 
novice for his occupation. 

The teacher of the shop work, according to the Fed- 
eral law will come from the industry which he proposes 
to teach. We shall go to the printing trade for teach- 
ers of printing, carpentry for carpenters. The col- 
leges cannot well prepare this sort of teacher. The 
college will, however, prepare the related subjects 
teacher. 

In cities of less than 25,000 the course may not 
necessarily be restricted to one unit trade, but may 
be made up of several closely allied lines in like groups. 
A trade in a smaller city may be made up of several 
trades but it is a trade just the same. The aim to pre- 
pare for useful employment is just the same. The re- 
lated subjects will be somewhat broader than those of 
the unit trade but they will relate just the same to this 
broader trade. In no case will general high school sub- 
jects meet the demand for related work. 


As the day vocational school is intended for those 
who have decided upon a trade, and the school pre- 
pares for that trade, pupils who do not expect to follow 
that occupation should not be permitted to enter the 
course. It is wrong for us to allow youths who are not 
to follow the trade to waste 50 per cent of their time 
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in such a shop, to say nothing of the other 30 per cent 
in related subjects. 

The tests of efficiency in the day vocational school 
are these: 

(1) Is it the aim of the pupils to enter the occupa- 
tion for which the school is supposed to be preparing? 


(2) Is the course of study taken from the occupa- 


tion? (or is it general in its nature giving regular high 
school college preparatory work ?) 
(3) Has the course of study sufficient content 


from the particular occupation to enable the pupils fin- 


ishing it to successfully enter the occupation? (or are 


they compelled to learn the trade after they enter it?) 


(4) The final test of efficiency is: Do the pupils 
hich tl 


enter the occupations for which the school is preparing 
ollege students, or 


them? (or do they become clerks, c 


enter other occupations ?) 
educa- 


advocates of vocational 


should 


In conclusion, the 


tion do not claim that it take the place of gen- 


eral education. The regular high school is, and proba- 


bly should be, the main consideration in our secondary 
scheme. They do not advocate that it should supplant 
our regular school work, but that it should form an ad- 


dition to our present scheme. With this addition there 
at least a consideration for the great bulk of 


ke the 


will be 


people who ma “world go” by means of indus- 


trial occupations. Are we as educators obligated to 


give any consideration to the 90 per cent who never go 


to college, or is the 10 per cent our only problem? By 


financial aid the Smith-Hughes act opens the way, as 


never before, for us to make our educational plans 


democratic by giving thought to the many, as well as 


to the few. 


It is to be hoped that Virginia after the first year, 


will never allow a penny of this Federal aid to revert 


back to the national treasury through indifference and 
the lack of the spirit of real democracy on the part of 
leaders. 


her educational 


The Question Box 


Principles of Teaching Practicalized 





Advisory Editor JOS. E. AVENT., Professor of Edueation, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





asked by 
has had 


(This article consists of real questions 


real teachers, and answered by a man who 


teaching experience in the one-room school, as_prin- 
cipal of the small town high school, as superintendent of 
city schools and now as director of the teacher training 
in a Virginia normal school. If the reader has any kind 
of a practical problem on which aid is needed, let him 
or her Prof. Avent at his 
The question and answer will appear in the following 


write to Radford address. 


issue of THE JouRNAL. It is better to have the name 
and address of the questioners along with the question, 
but, if desired by the questioner, his or her name and 
address may be omitted in the publication. This feature 
promises to be very helpful to teachers in every-day 
work. ) 

1. What can we do with a child instructed by his 
father to act in opposition to certain school require- 
ments ?— Rice O’Quinn. 

Answer: That depends on many things. There will 
be times, when we may overlook the opposition of a 
parent, when such opposition proceeds from ignorance 
If it is essen- 
If he 


he has no place in school, 


and when the requirement is not essential. 
tial and reasonable, the child must do the thing. 
persistently refuses to do it, 
and may be suspended from school, until he agrees to 
comply with the school regulation. However, the teacher 
can avoid these difficulties usually, by getting ‘on the 
good side” of the parents in advance by visiting them, 
by showing interest in their affairs. Such parents sel- 
dom give a teacher any trouble. 


2. Should promotion during the term?-— 


Estella Thacker. 


occur 
Answer: Yes, whenever a child is ready for the 
work of the next grade, even in one subject only, then 
and there promotion should take place for that subject 
or that class according to his preparation. 


3. How can | encourage pupils to use more individ- 
uality in school work? — Marie Warrick. 

Answer: (a) Find out yourself in what they are 
(b) Respect their individual dif- 
En- 


individually different. 
ferences, whether they be physical or mental. (c) 
courage discussion in class; don’t be content with mere 
reproduction. (d) Show that you are a companion and 
friend of each individual child, and not merely a boss 
of the school. (e) Avoid sarcasm as you would a snake. 
(f) Help the pupils recognize their own strong points 
for use, and their weak points to overcome. (g) Don't 
do all the planning; encourage the children to plan with 
you, and to pass judgment upon the effectiveness of the 
(h) Encourage them to value and utilize their 
own past experience. (i) Re-read chapter X in Mc- 
Murry’s “How to Study.” 


plan, 


4. How may history work be made interesting? 
Sallie Sibley. 
History work may be made interesting 
when the The teacher must 
prepare the lesson carefully every day. This will gen- 


Answer: 
following are true: (a) 
erate in the teacher interest and enthusiasm, which are 


contagious. (b) Make much use of maps, so that chil- 
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may see that the events actually occurred at cer- 

tain places, and movements were along certain routes. 
Make much use of pictures in papers, magazines, 

ks, even in the text-book itself. (d) Teach the sub- 
‘ect as a whole; don’t permit it to appear as if every 
chapter and paragraph, and even every sentence, were 
disassociated with all other chapters, paragraphs, and 
let it be carefully organized in the child’s 
nd, as you proceed. (e) Once in a while, divide the 
class into halves to debate some topic in history, using 


sentences ; 


(f) Encourage 
discussion of the wisdom of certain moves or acts of 


their text as a source of information. 


(g) Have pupils study chapters and paragraphs 
to see if the headings could be better worded. 
s. How may I make my primary work more ef- 
fective? — Gladys Thomas. 


Answer: (a) Study the subject of “Primary 
Methods,” which is a course in itself. (b) Make it a 
point to read at least one good book each year on pri- 
mary methods. (c) Subscribe for a journal on pri- 


mary school work. (d) Observe very carefully the life 
and habits of primary children, and try to connect your 
teaching with their every-day experiences. 

6. How may I encourage thoroughness? — Lula 
Christman, 
“Thoroughness” 
r allness, and of high quality. 


ter definition is better. 


Inswer: means both throughness 
In school work the lat- 
Taking quality, rather than 
uantity, as the standard, it will be enhanced by definite- 
ness in the assignments of lessons, by the use of specific 
purposes to be accomplished in doing the work of the 
lesson, by holding up the ideal of good work. 
7. Please discuss opening exercises. — Lots " Sho- 
walter. 
Inswer: There should be given a definite period 
for opening exercises, of 10 or I5 minutes, every day. 
They should consist of a song, perhaps a Bible reading, 
a good story, etc. There should be a prayer, or the 
General bits of in- 
mation, not given in a class, may be given here. The 
best help that I know on “Opening Exercises” is pub- 
d by the State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
If you wish this help, it may be had by remitting 


nts 


ating of the Lord’s Prayer. 


N.C 


15 ¢ 


8. Will you please give a list of signals to use in 
ss-room control ? — Dolly Wheatly. 

lnswer: I have found the following signals to be 
helpful. You are welcome to any of them that 
t your needs. 
Book drills, at seats, when books are to be taken out 

put into, the desks, the teacher calling the figures, 

ws, and the pupils all doing at the same time the 
ngs indicated: 

1)—pupils lay hands on books in desk; 

2)—take books out: ‘ 
(3)—lay on desk; 
(4)—open books. Then all the noise of taking books 
out of the desk are disposed of in less than 
a minute. 





Then, when the books are to put into the desks, the 
following may be used: 

(5)—books closed; 

(6)—place in desk; 

(7)—(at close of day) put in book sack or strap. 

Board drills, when several pupils are sent to the 
board and you wish to reduce the noise and time taken 
in getting ready for the work on the board: 

(10)—Face aisle, left or right, as case may be; 

(11)—rise ; 

(12)—face board; 

(13)—forward to board; 

(14)—take eraser; 

(15)—erase the board; 

(16)—begin work; 

March out drills: 

(20)—face aisle; 

(21)—arise; 

(22)—face door ; 

(23)—forward 

Control drills, at times when you may be making 
announcements, or speaking to visitors, and desire to 
have every child perfectly quiet or attentive, you using 
some one of the following signals: 

(30)—arms folded; 

(31)—hands folded on lap; 

(32)—hands joined back of the head. Any one one 
of these three will keep the children from 
rattling things on or in the desk; the last 
will prevent their turning their heads and 
winking at each other. 

These different groups of signals are put ten apart 
for easier memory. If you make still other signals for 
other purposes. I suggest that they be placed in 40, then 
etc. The doing of the above things in concert 
will aid you in class-room technique. 


in 50, 


One teacher asked if the above is not 
tax on the child’s memory. 


too great a 
In one class, when I had 
explained the above signals, on the idea of ten-ness, 
without the pupils having had an opportunity to mem- 
orize the signals, I asked them to look away from the 
board and recite to me what each signal stood for, as 
I called the numbers consecutively forward. To my 
surprise they did not miss one —the very first time their 
memory of them was tried. 


9. How must I deal with parents who insist upon 
promotion of their children before they are prepared, 
will take them 
wish? — Emile Nunn. 


and from schol unless I grant their 


Answer: Deal just as tactfully and congenially as 
such Show what re- 
spects the pupils are deficient, and how deficiency, say, 
in fifth grade arithmetic, stands in the way of efficiency, 
in sixth grade 


you can with parents. them in 


arithmetic. However, be 


sure your- 
self that the child is really deficient, if he is held 
back. Don’t hold a child back on what he has passed. 
On such subjects let him go right on up. Hold him 


back on only the subjects failed on. 








If you lose out altogether in your argument with the 
a State official working 


parent, remember that your are 
for the State. When you are convinced that the child’s 
best interest can be served in a certain way, you must 


be courageous and not let even a parent turn you from 
doing your duty. 
10. What 


vanced too rapidly, and who misses several days and 


shall I do with a child who has been ad- 
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(be 
that first), he should be demoted to the grade in which 
Go to his mother or father and have a 


Answer: If he cannot do his work sure of 


he can work. 


heart-to-heart talk with him or her, showing how serj- 
ously the loss of time is affecting the efficiency of his 


work. Before go, consider wherein his loss of 


time has harmed him, and in what ways his regular 


you 


time would help him. Do this, so that you may pre- 


sent the case as tactfully and congenially as possible. 


News 





cannot catch up with his grade? — Linda Nance. 
With the opening of schools in September, many 


changes will have been made among the educational 
forces. A large number of teachers have entered mili- 
tary service and many others are serving in the varoius 


all of these THE 


To those who are 


work. To 
JourNAL wishes the “best of luck.” 


branches of government 


now entering upon new positions, we extend a hearty 


welcome and wish for them every success in their new 
fields of 


The following changes have been made among the 


work. 


division superintendents. 


Mr. F. Osgood Smith, for many years principal of the 
Warrenton High School, has succeeded Mr. E. Albert 
Smith, who has sailed for overseas duties with the 
¥ooM, oA 

Mr. J. H. Duane, Ford, Va., is now acting superin- 
tendent of Dinwiddie County during the absence of 
Mr. G. B. Zehmer, now serving with the Marines. 

Mr. T. J. McIlwaine is acting superintendent of 


Prince Edward County during the absence of Mr. P. 
Tulane Atkinson, who is now in military service. 

Mr. C. B. Green, for a number of years principal 
of Boydton High School, has succeeded Mr. F. C. Bed- 
inger as superintendent of Mecklenburg county. 

Mr. R. C 


intendent of schools in Clifton Forge. 


Bowton has recently been elected super- 


Mr. H. L. Sulfridge, of Appalachia, is the new dis- 
trict supevisor Wise This 
of the first to adopt the plan of district supervision. 


for county. county is one 
Many new junior high schools are being established 
throughout the rural districts. This work is under the 
direction of High School Inspector S. P. Duke. 

The School Board of Roanoke has recently adopted 
the title of Junior High School for the old Intermediate 


School. In the future, this school will be known as the 


Lee Junior High School. 

Mr. H. G. Ellis, for several years professor at 
Randolph-Macon College, will have charge of the 
schools at Emporia. 

Mr. A. Lucius Lincoln will have charge of the 


Hopewell High Schol for the coming session. 


NEWS NOTES FROM FARMVILLE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


The State Normal School for Women at Farmville 
opened it thirty-fifth session on Wednesday Septem- 
ber 11th. 


Students are enrolling well for all courses and at 
the close of the session the first class will be grad- 
uated from the four-year college course, receiving the 
degree of bachelor of science in education. 


There are a number of changes in the faculty: 
Dr. Willard F. Tidyman has been elected head of the 
Department of Education and director of the Train- 
ing School. Dr. Tidyman is a Ph. D. of New York 


University. 


Mr. George H. Bretnall, M. A., of Cornell, will have 
charge of the Department of Biology. 


Miss Ellen B_ Bouldin, B. A., of George Washing- 
ton University, will be supervisor of the ninth grade 
and the eighth will be in charge cf Miss Ellen I. Hardy, 
a graduate of the State Normal School and B. S. 
of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Miss McLester is 
kindergarten. She is a graduate of the 
ing School for Kindergarten Teachers. 


assistant in the 
St. Louis Train- 


Amelia the new 


of Methematics, 
will be on leave of absence, taking courses at G« 
Peabody College; Miss Sutherlin, of the Department 
of English, will study this year at University of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. M. Boyd Coyner, of the Department of 
Education and Psychology, will also be on leave, as he 


Miss London, of the Department 


orge 


is now serving in the Psychological Division of the 
United States Army, and is located at Chickamauga 


Park, ‘Ga. 

Work on 
the enlargement and improvement of the dining-1 
will be practically completed 
This 
will add greatly to the appearance and convenie! 
this part of the plant. 


the building is progressing nicel) 


kitchen, pantries, etc., 


the opening of the session. work and ext 
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the 


is 


Every schoolroom should have’ beautiful pictures 
every 
with the world’s masterpieces. Largely it depends upon 
teachers whether pupils shall carry through life 
precious memory choice pictures they learned to 


love in school. 


boy and every girl should become acquainted 








When 


cost only 


She Perry Pictures 


A CENT-AND-A-HALF EACH 





. 
for 20 or more; 20 for 36 cents; $1.50 per 100 (size 5% x8), 
what excuse can there be for not using these pictures as 
aids Language, Literature, History, Geography, and es- 
pecially in Picture Study? The Cent-and-a-Half Size are 
much larger than this picture. 

A smaller size costs only HALF A CENT EACH for 5() , 
or more. 7 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Order now for Fall Bird Study. 
Two cents each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 
common birds and a very brief description of each. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING , 
Size 22x 28, including margin. 100 subjects from which 
to choose. 90 cents each; 10 for $8.50. Postpaid. 
—_ THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
FEEDING HER BIRDS BOX 14, MALDEN, MASS. 
° oo o> 





THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The summer schools in the State felt the pressure 
e war, and the attendance was considerably re- 


luced. Yet the work was of a high order and they 
served the purpose of better preparing for service in 
he school-room a large body of teachers. The man- 
wement of these schools greatly appreciated the elim- 
ition by the Department of Public Instruction of the 
red tape hitherto required in the conduct of the schools 
preparing reports on the work, and the students 
appreciated the more rational and simplified de- 

ils concerning the examination and certificates. 
o types of summer schools were conducted — 
summer normal schools, conducted at the four 
normal schools and the University of Virginia and by 
he College of Wiliiam and Mary, and the summer 
stitutes, conducted at a number of other strategic 
throughout the State. At the former, both the 
for first and second grade certificates and pro- 
fessional work were given, while the institutes were 
d to the first and second grade certificate work. 
noteworthy that at those schools where the pro- 
nal work was offered a large majority of the 

rs were registered for this type of work. 

addition to the regular work required for certi- 
all of the summer schools were surrounded by 
atmosphere, and a number of special courses 
ffered to give information about phases of the 
1 to fit the student-teachers to render patriotic 
ilong with their ordinary school duties during 
ning session, such as the several government 
on the causes of the war, courses in canning 
rving the health of the children, cooking and 
\ltogether, the work of the summer schools, 


the attendance was reduced, was enthusiastically 


and efficiently performed, and the schools proved a great 
inspiration for those in attendance. 


NOTES FROM FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


President E. H. Russell has actively pushed during 
the summer vacation the W. S. S. drive in Spotsylvania 
county, of which he is the director. 

Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., under a resolution of the 
State Board and by appointment of the President of 
the S. T. A., is, together with Mr. W. C. Blakey, 
Secretary of the S. T. A. and a board of advisory edi- 
tors, doing the editorial work for THe JourRNAL oF 
EDUCATION. 

Miss Virginia M. Goolrich took a special course at 
Teachers College this summer. 

A number of our students of last year, who had 
the H. A. course, have been assisting in canning work 
during the summer. 

Despite the disrupted conditions due to the war, the 
prospect are good for full school. The session opens 
September 17th. 

The school will be on the quarter basis beginning 
with the session 1918-19. 

The work on the new power building is nearing com- 
pletion. The building will be used the coming session. 

The following new members of the faculty have been 
selected for the approaching session: Miss Mae Wal- 
ters, head H. A. Department; Miss Todd Motley, 
assistant in mathematics and science; Miss Garland 
Stranghan, writing and assistant in Latin; Miss Clara 
Crawford, librarian; Mrs. G. M. Harrison, head of 
home; Miss Aileen Turner, head English Department; 
Miss Daisy B. Waitt, assistant in English 
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Book Reviews 





Meth ids and Standards for Local Scho I Survey's. By 


Supt. Don ¢ Bliss Cloth 264+pages. Price, 
$1.28. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 
Every school system needs from time to time an 


intelligent school survey. This book provides the means 
by which this survey may be conducted by local authori- 
ties. Each data 
so that the vol- 
form valuable material for guid- 


With its aid a 


school system can be made. 


chapter contains charts, tables, and 


drawn from a wide range of sources, 


ume offers in usable 


ing local school surveys systematic 


study of every part of the 


Rural Education and the Consolidated School. By 
Supt. Julius B. Arp. Paper, 212 pages. Price, 
99 cents. World Book Company,’ Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


The object of this volume is to assist in solving the 
rural school problem. The features of the rural school 
are clearly and logically set forth by the author, and 
no reader can Ab- 


solute faith in the idea and practicability of consoli- 


fail to understand the problem. 


dation is the guiding thought. It covers completely 


rural school organization, the curriculum of the rural 
school, the rural community and its needs. 


Problems in State High School Finance. By Julian 
E. Butterworth. Paper, 214 pages. Price, 99 
cents. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, N. Y. 


The volume contains a vast amount of data relating 
to state aid for high schools, carefully compiled so as to 
be of service to all school officials concerned with the 
problems in high school finance. 


The Use of the Dictionary. By Edward W. Stitt, Can 
be secured free of charge from G. & C. Merriam 


Co., Springfield, Mass. 


It is a little book containing many useful sugges- 
tions on the use of the dictionary, outlining a graded 
course in the use of the dictionary. It also gives 
twenty-five very useful games to be used in connection 


with the dictionary. In every respect a helpful book. 


Tell Me Another Story. 
Cloth, 335 pages. 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Price, $1.50. Milton Bradley 


Co., Springfield, Mass. 


This book consists of groups of stories arranged so 
that their telling will result in definite growth for the 
book, 


teacher. It 


should be 
affords 
material for that very necessary part of the curriculum 
“story telling,” 


children. It is a remarkable which 


in the library of every definite 
and makes this subject interesting and 


of inestimable value to the pupils. 


The School as a Social Institution. 


bins. 


3y Charles L. Rob- 
$2.00 (special terms to Virginia 


Allyn & Bacon, New York, N. Y. 


Price, 


teachers). 


It is the purpose of this book to make available for 
teachers such a survey of the school as will present in 
a moderately comprehensive manner the social signi- 
ficance of its educational work, its relation to other 
institutions and force, its work as a protective agency 
a community center. This book 


and its service as 


will be of invaluable help to all teachers. 


“WHY JOHNNIE LEFT THE FARM” 


“Johnnie bought 


a little pig with money he had earned, 
He named her Nell and fed her well, and lots of tricks 
she learned. 


But Nellie grew to be a sow, had piggies quite a few, 


Then father up and sold them, and kept the money, too. 


“Johnnie took a little calf, as pay for hoeing corn; 

He loved that calf and the calf loved him, as sure as 
you are born. 

But calfie grew to be a cow, as all good calfies do, 


Then father up and sold her, and kept the money, too. 


“Now, Johnnie loved his little pets, but father loved the 


pelf ; 


So Johnnie left his father’s farm, and struck out for 
himself. 

Said Johnnie’s pa, one summer day, “I aften wo1 
why 

Boys don’t like life upon the farm, ‘the city’ is their 
cry.” 


“Tt always will be strange to me,’ continued Johnnie's 
pa, 

‘It only goes to prove, though, how ungrateful chil- 
dren are.’ 

When Johnnie heard what father said, he gave a /itt 
laugh, 

And thought of his empty childhood and of his pig 


ealt.” 
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Training of Army Officers 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

For men eighteen years old and above. Army training and teacher training at the 

} same time. Uniforms and $30.00 a month promised. 

George Peabody College for Teachers | 
Nashville, Tenn. { 

+> “<> ao + 





To-day’s Declaration of Independence 


The Unanimous Declaration of the Forty-eight 


United States of America 





When, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for the people of a democratic, 
liberty-loving country to fight unto death for the 
principles they hold most dear, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires they should 
declare the causes which impel them to wage a 
win-or-die war. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That 
all nations, great and small, are entitled to their 
place under the sun; that all human beings are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, whether they live in Belgium, Serbia, 
France, or travel upon the high seas in peaceful 
ships of commerce; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights those governments of the peo- 

tor the people and by the people have banded 
together in one cause and with one purpose 
inst that government, andthe slavish sub- 
ts of that government, which seeks to over- 
liberty throughout the world and to crush 
cracy beneath the cruel heel of the autoc- 
of might. 
r long and many years this power of military 
ight and inhuman greed threatened the peace 
world and the freedom of all peoples, but 
ve were patient and hoped that the light of 
and honor might break through the cloak 
litarism into the hearts of the German peo- 
| that reason might come to the German 


government. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same ob- 
ject, evinced a design to reduce all other nations 
and peoples under absolute despotism, it became 
our right, it became our duty, to fight that ruler, 
that government, that people with all of our re- 
sources of men and money, food and bullets. The 
history of the present Kaiser of Germany is a his- 
tory of repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having in direct object, the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over all people and all nations. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 

He has willfully and needlessly murdered 
American women and children upon the high 
seas. 

He has tortured and slain prisoners of war. 

He has violated every known law of war. 

He has violated every international law which 
stood in his course of brutalized warfare. 

He has murdered non-combatants, even includ- 
ing little babies. 

He has made bonfires and heaps of ruins out of 
churches and hospitals. 

He has sunk hospital ships. 

He has made war upon Red Cross workers. 

He has fomented plots against the United 


States while this country was at peace with 


Germany. 











He has hired destructionists to destroy life and 
property in the United States and in every other 


country which resisted his power lust. 


He has committed unforgivable crimes against 


the female population of conquered territory. 


He has torn up treaties and scorned the rights 


of humanity. 


He has plunged the world into this war and by 
so doing has become the arch-murderer of all 
time and the slayer of more human beings than 
all other murderers of all the world within the 


last several hundred of years. 


We, therefore, the people of the United States 
of America on this Fourth of July, do solemnly 
publish and declare that the United States of 
America will exert its last ounce of strength, 
will give its last man, will spend its last man, will 
spend its last dollar and will fight to the last day 
of our existence as a free nation, to the end that 
our foe, the enemy of humanity, justice and lib- 
erty, may be defeated; that the final victory may 
be so complete, so decisive that never again will 
German autocracy and militarism threaten the 
peace of the world or the liberty of the inhabi- 


tants thereof. 


And for the support of this Declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other that 
we will joan of our savings for War-Savings 
Stamps and Liberty Loans, that we will give of 
our money for war taxes without complaint, that 
we will support with our dollars and our time 
Red Cross and all other war charities, that we 
will produce and conserve food as requested by 
the Food Administration, that we will not seek 
one penny of excess profits during the period of 
war, that we who are able will go “over there”’ to 
the trenches of our allies, that we will utter no 
word which will interfere with our country’s war 
aim, and that we will not fail to utter such words 
as will keep the people’s fighting spirit staunch 
and true and firm. 


The signers are as follows: 


EVERY LOYAL AMERICAN OF THE 110,- 
000,000 IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Report of Catawba Fund 


The following amounts have been received 
from the various districts by Treasurer Geo. W, 





Guy : 
First Congressional District .......... $1,260 00 
Second Congressional District ....... 994 So 
Third Congressional District ......... 533 60 
Fourth Congressional District ....... 251 23 
Fifth Congressional District ......... 54 00 
Sixth Congressional District ....... ( No report) 
Seventh Congressional District....... 164 25 
Kighth Congressional District ...... (No report) 
Ninth Congressional District......... 40 00 
Tenth Congressional District......... 581 18 
isc avenb nrc nea mene ealeeea $3,879 06 





“BRADLEY SERVICE” 


Means the Best Quality in 


Water Colors, Crayons, School and 
Drawing Papers, Primary, Busy Work 
and Industrial Supplies. 


Send for complete catalogues, paper sam- 
ples, and write us freely for help on your 
School Supply problems. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


S. E. Cor. 17th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























4 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 
{ Fall quarter opens September 30. Prepare 
yourself now for the high salaries that are 
¢ being paid trained teachers. 
$<-0-<-0 ° ° + 
eapen ‘ 
. 
i THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN ; 
' re i very particular, u H 
+ Toney beck.” ‘State kind of steel pene YOO | 
! you use. — ' 
i The Bell Book and Stationery Company { 
; 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. ¢ 
re eves + 
+ o-+ 
; ' 
HUNTER & CO., Inc. ' 
Engravers, Stationers, Bookmen, i 
¢ 
105 East Broad Street, \ 
Richmond, Va. \ 
oa-0-o¢ 
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with 





gvolden 


Divisio 


le fense, 


THE 


TEN GOLDEN RULES OF 


rules of health, as prescribed by the 
Committee, Council of 
Public 


n, Woman's 
and Minnesota Commission of 


as follows: 


hard a 


nd fair. Be loyal to your teammates 


is to your opponents. 


slowly. 


iwhly. 


your 
out W 
ure to 
clean 
Vs be fc 


- twice 


morning 


1 
to Keep 


Do not eat between meals. Chew 


Never drink water when there is food 


ith. Drink water several times during the 


teeth at least twice a Rinse 
ell with water atter each meal. 
cultivate regular daily habits. 
clothes and mind. Wash your 
Take a warm bath with 
a cool sponge (or shower) 


day. 


body, 
re eating. 
a week; 
before breakfast and rub your body 


a rough towel. 


your companions, especially young 


vay from those who have contagious diseases. 
handkerchief to 
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HEALTH 

9. Sleep: Get as many hours in bed each night as 

this table indicates for your age. Keep windows in 
bed-room well open. 


Hours of sleep for different ages: 
Hours of 


Age Sleep 
ie a, Set eee er em ea are 13 
Ge ee othe > oe coemee tan cleats at enceeeen 12 
PORE ic cis tec aaa ea ames 11! 
Pe a Be bikes mie hanes bak or ae eee alee Il 
er ee ee ee ee 10 
SC 2? Saree rn Srp re ke eae 10 
i ae el we cee cia ee ie ae a re 9! 


best to keep your 
and to 


and do 
clean 


10. Be cheerful, 
and home 
make the world a better place to live in. 


your 


school your and attractive, 


These rules are commended to the Virginia teachers 
for themselves and for those they have the responsibility 
The great difficulty, is not so 


of influencing. however, 


much ignorance of a rational plan of living most con- 








A a -- -  -- —-O- — -- — -O- — -- —  - 


$-+-ee~>. 


Besides work ot this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 


Annuals, 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


S¢ your cover a sneeze or 
| try to avoid coughing, sneezing or blowing  ducive to health, but the temptation to follow the line 
1 front of others. - of least resistance, to fail to follow the laws of health 
hard and in study, work or play do your because forsooth a little trouble is occasioned and a 
little time is consumed by doing so. 
The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 
Whittet ¢(@ Sh 
Pri | 
11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 

4 
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} ECONOMY IN ENGLISH 


In every high school many English classics are used each year. Teachers 
would like to have their pupils purchase and read and own still more. We make 
it possible by economical combinations in the Macmillan Pocket Classics Series, 








Selected Poems for Required Reading (Boynton) ........... 0... .. 00 eee eee $ .28 
‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The 
i Courtship of Miles Standish, Sohrab and Kustum, Snow-Bound, The 
j Raven, and four of the Lays of Ancient Rome. 
pelections trem Aaperscan FPoetizy (Carhart) .. .... 2.2. ccccccccscewseseveses .28 
110 selections from 22 poets. 
English Narrative Poems (Fuess and Sanborn) .............0.ssccceccceess .28 


28 poems by 15 poets, including “Enoch Arden,” “The Eve of St. Ag- 
nes, “The Prisoner of Chillon,”ete. 


P ee es ns ed ne eee PEON Rae Owe eeuNee ew etidabene 28 
; 64 poems by 25 poets—Poe, Hayne, Lanier, Simms, ete. 
Poem Frarewtees ONG Levee) (St. Jolin) « «0... 6c ccc ccc ccccscssceeseeusess .28 


Gray’s Elegy, The Deserted Village, Childe Harold IV., and selec- 
tions from Browning. 


: Representative Short Stories (Hart and Perry) ................2cscccecees .23 
{ American Patriotism in Prose and Verse (Giathany) .................0005. .28 
; And are your pupils reading Wister’s The Virginian and London’s The Call 
: of the Wild in this edition? 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Represented by W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
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Draper’s “Sanitary i 4 ; : ! 
: + | Books on Domestic Science | ¢ 
Adjustable Window Shades ; | For Elementary an! High Schools 
. — 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR ; I- 
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- II. 
Draper Shades } 
Keliable ‘ 
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Permanent III. 
Efficient 
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Offer No. 1: 


of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. 
easily will sell them for ten cents each. 


U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, 
staff, with gilded ornament, 
Offer No. 2: 


free. 


stars embroidered on both sides. 


the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 














We will send you 60 emblematic 
flag buttons or assorted with portrait buttons 
Your pupils 
Return 
the $6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk 
heavy quality, 


A high-grade standard U. S. 
5 ft. by 8 ft. free. Fast colors: stripes sewed and 
For the sale of 


60 buttons at ten cents each. lotuses, Gene 

Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free. ” + haga 
Each 16x24 inches, on staff with ornaments. Offer No. 6: A Giant Pen- 
American, French, English, Belgian and Italian. cil Sharpener, free. Large 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast size. Sharpens any pencil. 
colors. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For For the sale of 25 buttons 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. 


Flag, 





College of 
‘William and lary 








, 

| 

+ 

\ 

‘ 

\ 

‘ 

j 

' 

j 

] 

\ 

; 

I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
i B. S., A. M. 

H 

Il—Normal Course to prepare Students 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
j 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 


for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. 


; [1l—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
High School Graduates. 


+ 1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


All Courses Open to Men and Women 











Loan Fund 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
} Williamsburg, Va. 


| LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 


Se 











e 





Get YOUR Flag 
and the Flags FREE! 


of Our Allies 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags and the portraits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. Write today, stating which offer 
you accept and telling what kind of buttons you 
want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 








Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies 


free. American, French, English, Belgian and Italian 
Each 12 x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make 
beautiful decorations for home as well as_ school- 
room. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful 
* Oil - Process ” Painting 
of Washington, Lincoln and 
President Wilson. Thir- 
teen by sixteen inches in 
inch 

















on a one and a half 
gilded frame. For the sale 
of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture; for 60 
buttons, two pictures, and 
for 75 buttons all three 





at ten cents. 


138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the U. S. 


_ — 
"G i @ @ Ch ZL, / 
to acompetent and ready useof the diction- 
ary and fixing the habit of consulting it, is 
one of the main duties that 
the school can perform for a 
student:” says Dr. Suzzallo, 


President of University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


When questions arise do 
you suggest that 


Webster’s 
New 


| International 


Dictionary is a universal question answerer? 
Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. 
Why not requisition your school officials for this 
Supreme Authority? 

400,000 Words. 2,700 Pages. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 


30,000 Geographical Subjects. 6,000 Illustrations. 
Thousands of other References. | 


The only dictionary with the new divided page, 
characterized ‘‘A Stroke of Genius.’’ Type matter 
is equivalent to that of a15-volume encyclopedia. 


| REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. 

Free to teachers, a new booklet entitled the ‘‘Dog-Day Club.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Piano and Violin instruction given 
I-xpenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 
E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


at 
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| | School for W ! 
‘ 
State Normal School for omen | 
‘ 
‘ . H 
Harrisonburg, Va. ! 
° H 
ae i 
; A State Institution 
j of the highest grade. for the professional preparation of young women for teaching 
and home-making. ‘ 
‘ Courses \ 
‘ leading to teaching in the Kindergarten, Primary Grades, Advanced Grades, and \ 
‘ High School. Specialization permitted in High School Training Course by sub- H 
4 jer ts. : I 
Home Economics t 
is made a specialty, a wide variety of both Elementary and Advanced Courses in ! 
] this field being offered. Preparation for Home Demonstration and Community \ 
$ \\ ork. \ 
Post-Graduate Courses 
in both Regular Academic Subjects and Home Economies lead to the B. S. De 
gree. Advanced work especially adapted to the needs of voung women desiring to ; 

. . , 1 ry. . or ry. T . ; 
be Supervisors, Normal Training Teachers, and Home Demonstration Agents. ! 
{ \ 
} Special Advantages ' 
3 also in Music, Expression, and Physical ‘Training. i 
° °.e . . e é 
+ Expenses Comparatively Low. Free Tuition to Virginians. j 
eh ee H 
: For catalogue and full information, address j 
; ‘ 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President. 
. ‘ 
‘ Harrisonburg, Va. \ 
+ - a : 
, wos Uicameeana ata . iat an’ 
' 
‘ 
hool | 
‘ 
| Fredericksburg State Normal School | 
4 ; 
} for W omen 
$ 
{ Eighth Session Opens September 17th. H 
| — 
Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- i 
ulty. 
Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 
Following courses are offered: t 
4 . - % } 
1. Course leading to teaching primary grades. 
H 2. Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. ' 
4 ‘ , . ; 
3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 
é ; ' 
1. Household Arts Course. ; 
Besides, Rural and Industrial Arts Subjects are offered. i 
\ strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing } 
are included. | 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
! 
+ 
! 
' 
| 
{ 
' 
+ 
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Radford State Normal School 


Next Session Opens September 17th 


Offers courses for the training of teachers for the Primary Grade, the Grammar 
Grade, and the High School. b 
Unusually strong courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts, Public School Music, and 
many Special Subjects. 
Regular Normal School Course covers two years. 
Four-year Courses leading to the Bachelor's Degree. 
No extra charges for those taking the Four-year Course. 


b 
Free State Scholarships. 
Modern fireproof buildings. 
Spacious Administration Building, with Auditorium, large Gymnasium, Swimming Pool j 


nd Society Halls. 

New fireproof Dormitory, with hot and cold water in each room. 

large shady campus. 

Malaria and mosquitoes unknown. P 

Climate, scenery, and health conditions ideal. 

Very accessible by railway from all parts of the State. 

Graduates very successful and in great demand throughout the State. 

Interesting and helpful bulletins published free for the use of teachers, School Improve- 
ment Leagues and Civic Organizations. 

Active Extension Work carried on by the Normal School in co-operation with the 
Co-operative Education Association. 

For catalogue, booklet of views and full information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Radford, Va. 








Go a ODE 





Virginia Military Institute 
Collegiate, Technical, Military 


For information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. | 
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U t f V r : Charlottesville 
hiversity oO IFgINla, Virginia 
, EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
The following Departments of study are represented: 
I, THE COLLEGE 

By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 

year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 

Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 

Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 

II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 

[his Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 

degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 

advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 

school principals, teachers and school administrators. 

Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 

duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 

See ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee en en | e ° ° ° e ° ° e °e e e ° e e ° a 

Farmville, Virginia 
J. L. Jarman, President. 

Graduates of aceredited high schools are admitted without examination to 
the Professional Courses. 

Courses offered: a Four-year High School Course and Professional Courses 
for the preparation of teachers for Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades, 
High School, Graded Rural School, Home Economics and County Demonstration 
\\ ork. 

} Che four vear ollege Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two vears of this course are granted the 
same diploma that is given for the completion of the other two-year Professional 
Courses. 

{ Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible i 
for the State Scholarship. For catalogue, address ' 

; THE REGISTRAR, 

' 

State Normal School for Women | 

Farmville, Va. { 

{ { 
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Can Make Immediate Shipment from Richmond, Virginia } 





























American Tubular Steel Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Semi-Steel and Ventilating System 
DESKS BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 
: 
4 
4 
4 
. . , 
Hygienic 
Sanitary 
Artistic 
Efficiency 
Economy 

mB les'eg a a Best Composition Blackboard 

of & ae used in three-fourths of the accredited 
TN ovakuas 2 JockLou High and Grammar Schools of the | 

Sa South. It is not an experiment, it has 
, been used successfully for the last twen- ¢ 

Virgo ote , ty years. It is made 3, 3'4 and 4 feet 
wide, and any length up to 12 feet. ; 





\WWrite for sample to-day. 





_ 
MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS, CRAYONS 
. 
Write for our new catalogue, which describes our general line of School 
Furniture, School Supplies, also a complete line of Kindergarten Furniture and 
Supplies, Playground and Athletic Goods, Educational and Teachers’ Supplies. 
We can furnish you any special catalogue on request. For special infor-  $ 
mation and catalogue address ; 


Virginia School Supply Company 
2000-2012 West Marshall St. P. O. Box 1177, Richmond, Va. 
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School Supplies | 
‘ | 
9 
‘ 
a 
' 
The Strongest Desk 
‘ : ' 
on the Market | 
— 
$ | 
THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY _ | 
é i 
HICKORY, N. C. ! 
’ ‘ 
é \ 
' ‘ 
+ ° e e Cae ee ee ee ee ee ee e my + 
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‘ 
7 . ' 
| No More Trouble in Geography and History _ ; 
é ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY EFFORT AND RESULTS \ 
‘ Europe Pupils enjoy the study of geography 1 | 
; Asia they are shown how to study. But they j 
Africa must have books that give all that is worth ; 
Australia and the Islands of Pacific Ocean nowing. The books in McEvoy’s Essen- 
i 1 the Island | Paci k The book McEvoy E } 
Canada tials of Geography contain the leading facts i 
Mexico, Central America and West Indies selected from all geographies, organized ac- ' 
; United States for sth Grade cording to our best courses of study, and ; 
$ United States for 7th Grade adapted to the needs of pupils. This mate ! 
sce \merica rial guides the home study, encourages dill j 
“* uth \ ee pe gence during study periods, outlines class ‘ 
\T. " : 7 —" discussion, and secures self-activity of pt i 
sich tatiana Pric pils in drill and review. There is no longe! \ 
hated ” any excuse for wasted effort in dictati H 
One copy postpaid > 15 outlines and notes. ‘ 
: len or more copies, each 10 T : holesal ; 
Only one Sample Set of 12 Geog- oo aa Wee j 
raphy Books, 900 pages Nae 1.20 Encourage economy and ownership. 1 
4 } 
ESSENTIALS OF HISTORY 
‘ 
j McLaury’s American History and Civics ...........00000+. $ .35 ! 
Petes © SNA: SO so adc se aeckdeckenswiataeeaees 25 i 
Offer: Sample Set of 12 Geography Books and 2 History H 
° 
Or ks creecrtet Cece RoR TS ae Lee eT ee eee ee I.50 H 
7 5 1 
; Three million copies sold in three years | 
. V \ 
T. J. McEVOY 6 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
4 
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